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vocational offerings in trades and industries in certain areas are still inadequate 


Guest Editorials 


NE OF THE GREATEST responsibilities and wises: invey. 
ments of our society is education. Vocationa! educg. 
tion is an essential and integral part of Delaware's program 






From of education. It is broad and comprehensive and include 
selected organized experiences which prepare an individug) 
for responsibility as a useful and self-supporting citizen, 

Delaware’s Vocational education is intended for everyone in oy 





democracy and primarily dedicated to the purpose of pre. 
paring people, youth and adults for profitable and efficien; 
employment. It must be education for living and preparg. 
tion for earning a living. Both are important and necessary 
as education cannot be measured in terms of credits, diplo. 
mas or degrees. 

Delaware citizens are proud of their program of vocational education which 
covers the following fields of service—agriculture, homemaking, business, distriby. 
tive education, trades and industries, rehabilitation and guidance. However, the 






Governor... 









and | trust that | can have a part in assisting in the further development of this 
program in lower Delaware during my term of office.—J, Caleb Boggs, Gov. 
ernor of the State of Delaware. 

HE PROGRAM OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION in Dela. 












From the ware has been properly assessed as second to none, 
This excellence is the result of philanthropic efforts in the 

State early stages of development as well as the growing legis- 
lative awareness of the objective that everyone who need 

: and wants vocational training in the public schools should 
Superintendent have the opportunity. To say the ultimate in opportunities 
for every boy and girl has been reached would be an 

of Public untruth, but to reiterate that goal as a constant reminder 





that much still remains and always will remain to be accom: 
plished expresses the true force behind the program. 

Good programs don’t just happen. They are caused by 
men and women of vision, of indomitable purpose, of pro- 
found faith and confidence in their mission. Dedicated members of successive 
state boards of education and skilled professional workers have served the State 
for many years and have evolved a vocational educational program of consid: 
erable moment and promise. There must always be an individual who above 
everyone else supplies the drive and direction for a program. For over three 
decades Delaware has had such leadership in the person of Dr. R. W. Heim. As 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, | salute Dr. Heim for rendering extraor- 
dinary and outstanding service to Delaware in the field of vocational education— 
George R. Miller, Jr., Delaware State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 






Instruction ... 













ELAWARE CITIZENS HAVE for many decades recog: 






From the nized that every boy, girl and adult needs a kind of 
rized that every boy, g 

education which will not only make him or her a good 

President, citizen and an intelligent consumer, but also enable him to 





become an efficient producer. Today, as never before, our 
schools provide vocation training opportunities. 

The underlying purpose of vocational training is “to fi 
for useful employment” and is designed for those individuals 
“who have entered upon or who are preparing to enter 
upon” the various occupations for which training is provided 
in the Delaware Plan for Vocational Education. Therefore, 
the education and training that prepares persons to work 
and thus provide a livelihood for themselves and thei 
families is vocational education—a program which has always had the whole 
hearted endorsement of the State Board for Vocational Education. 

As President of the State Board, | am very proud of the past achievements 
and progress that Delaware vocational leaders have made in this important phase 
of public education and am sincerely gratified that the American Vocational 
Journal has devoted an issue to “Salute the State of Delaware.” | trust tha! 
through this national recognition, our program of vocational education will be 
greatly stimulated and encouraged in its task of preparing vocationally competet! 
workers for the future—J. Ohrum Small, President, Delaware State 
Board for Vocational Education. 
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The JoURNAL proudly salutes Delaware’s splendid 
rogram of vocational education. Through the years 
this state and its leaders have played a very important 
role in the development of a sound, nationwide pro- 
gram of vocational education. We hope you will enjoy 
reading about the marvelous development of voca- 
tional and practical arts education in Delaware. 

Vocational Appropriations: As of this writing no 
hearings have been held and none scheduled on the 
appropriations for vocational education. It is expected 
that hearings will be held during March. A number of 
U. $. Representatives plan to testify on behalf of voca- 
tional appropriations before the House Subcommittee 
that handles vocational appropriations. 

Recently the AVA sponsored 6 regional meetings— 
attended by vocational leaders from all states except 
Q-for the purpose of discussing legislative problems 
involving federal support for vocational education. 

Leaders everywhere are shocked and militant because 
of the proposed cut in vocational funds, especially in 
light of the fact that Congress soundly and overwhelm- 
ingly defeated such an effort last year. It appears that 
the Bureau of the Budget is determined to dictate to 
Congress as to the amount to appropriate for voca- 
tional education. Vocational educators and friends 
of the program are especially disturbed with the pro- 
posed small cut of $1,173,261, since no specific reason 
or justification whatsoever is contained in the Presi- 
dent’s Budget Mess:..e regarding the recommended cut. 

Many vocation! leaders and friends of vocational 
education are greatly concerned with the apparent 


| trend of events. This is evidenced by the letter written 


by Dr. H. M. Hamlin, University of Illinois, to a num- 
ber of people throughout the country—including sev- 
eral editors of educational and agricultural magazines. 
A copy of his letter is carried on page 40 of this issue. 

Let’s Not Become Discouraged: The financial sup- 
port of vocational education at the federal level is 
under attack. This does not mean that the program 
itself is under attack. Last year during the heated 
debate which took place on the floor of the House when 
the Barden Amendment—to prevent a drastic cut in 
federal funds—was under discussion, not a single de- 
Togatory statement was made about the program of 
vocational education. Instead, all who spoke praised 
it highly, as vital to the well-being of the nation. 

We are faced with a desperate fight to prevent the 
gradual elimination of federal funds for vocational edu- 
cation. Many honestly believe that the elimination of 
federal funds for vocational education would not harm 
the program. They do not know that the elimination 
of federal funds would mark the beginning of the end 
of a sound nation-wide program. Vocational leaders 
and friends of the program in many Congressional 
Districts of the nation have failed miserably in ac- 
quainting members of National Congress with the im- 
portance of federal funds to the maintenance of an 
effective nation-wide program of vocational education. 

Are you doing your part to help your members of 
National Congress understand this basic truth? If so, 
there is no need to become discouraged. 

AF of L Opposes Cut in Vocational Funds: George 
Meany, President of the American Federation of Labor, 
in a letter under date of December 24, 1953, to Lester 
Washburn, International President, United Auto 
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Workers of America—AF of L, stated that the AF of L 
will “wage a fight against any efforts to cut these (voca- 
tional) appropriations.” 

He further stated in his letter: “You may be assured 
that the American Federation of Labor will do every- 
thing possible to expand vocational education and will 
resist all efforts to hamper this very much needed pro- 
gram for training skilled workers.” 

We are sure that vocational people appreciate these 
strong statements of support from Mr. Meany. Through 
the years the AF of L has played an important role in 
the development of a sound vocational program. It 
is encouraging to vocational workers everywhere to 
know that this important organization is supporting 
the program and “will resist all efforts to hamper” it. 


AASA Supports Vocational Education: At the 
recent convention of the American Association of 
School Administrators a resolution in support of fed- 
eral funds for vocational education and land grant col- 
leges was passed. It is included on page 32 of this 
JourNAL. We hope you will bring it to the attention 
of your school administrator and let him know we are 
grateful for this important endorsement. 

Commission on Inter-governmental Relations: 
On page 33 of this issue of the JouRNAL you will find 
a brief story regarding the Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations. For some time it has been re- 


ferred to as the Manion Commission. We presume it 


will take on a new name inasmuch as the President has 
fired its Chairman, Dr. Manion. His successor has not 
as yet been announced. 

Flemming’s UMT Report: Dr. Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, Director of Defense Mobilization, has submitted 
a new manpower report to President Eisenhower in 
which he pointed out it would not be wise to start a 
Universal Military Training program at this time. 


It is significant that his report advanced the idea that 
manpower should be thought of not only in terms of 
numbers but even more in terms of individual skills. 
He pointed out that there is a growing shortage of 
men with specialized training and proposed, among 
other things as a security measure, the development of 
vocational programs to raise the level of preparation 
for military and civilian service. In light of this report 
from one of the ablest men in the national government, 
the proposed cut in vocational funds makes even less 
sense. 


States Reach Membership Quotas: This issue of 
the JouRNAL lists for the first time states that have 
reached 1954 membership quotas assigned by the AVA 
Executive Committee. We are confident that other 
states will reach their quotas before the end of the year. 
The future of vocational and industrial arts education 
in this country is tied inseparably with the strength 
of the AVA. Let’s strengthen AVA through increased 
membership. 

Program of Work: Shown on page 18-19 of this issue 
of the JouRNAL is the AVA Program of Work for 1954. 
We hope you will read it carefully and join hands with 
all AVA members throughout the nation in helping 
to see that it is carried out. We believe this is the first 
time that a definite program of work has been pub- 
lished in the JouRNAL. 

—M. D. Mos ey, Executive Secretary 
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HE YEAR 1954 MARKS THE 35th an- 

niversary of the organization of 
the division of Vocational Education 
as an integral part of the public 
school system of Delaware. The 
spirit and purpose of the Federal 
Vocational Education Acts under 
which Delaware inaugurated its pro- 
gram, provided an efficient scheme 
of cooperation between the federal 
government and the State of Dela- 
ware for promoting vocational edu- 
cation in the fields of agriculture, 
distributive occupations, homemak- 
ing, trades and industry, guidance, 
and rehabilitation. 

The growth of the program 
throughout this 35-year period has 
been most gratifying. Among Dela- 
ware’s greatest resources are her 
youth. They are the farmers, the 
merchants, the professional men and 
women, the scientists, the political 
leaders, the fathers and mothers of 
tomorrow. Upon them depends to 
a large measure the future welfare 
of the state. Upon the schools, in 
turn, rests the heavy responsibility 
of preparing these youth for intelli- 
gent civic, family, economic, and so- 
cial life. 

All high schools of the state are 
now offering some type of vocational 
education which meets the standards 
of the approved vocational plan. 
In this period approximately 142,527 
persons have received vocational in- 
struction in day, part-time, evening, 
and war production training classes, 
and 3,789 more have been served 
by the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division. 

As Delaware marches on—voca- 
tional education will continue to 
meet the needs of its people. It is 
dedicated to the philosophy of pro- 
viding vocational training for life 
adjustment, which will enable free 
men to live in security, health, hap- 
piness, and contentment. 

Agriculture, as Delaware’s most 
important industry, is demanding 
higher trained farmers each year. 
The vocational agriculture program 
as taught in our high schools has 
as its purpose the increasing of pro- 
ficiency in farming through class- 
room instruction and closely related 
practical work on the home farms. 

The students enrolled in the agri- 
culture course do so as an elective 
for 2, 3 or 4 years. Since agriculture 
is an elective subject and primarily 
planned for farm boys, large enroll- 
ments are not expected. 

Now that the veterans training 
program has about been completed, 
more time can be spent in organizing 
young farmer groups and adult 
farmer classes. It is hoped that 
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The Journal salutes 


Delaware... 


and if you'd like a 


brief refresher on why 


America is great, look at 


the accomplishments of 35 years 


of vocational education in the “first state” 


—where the philosophy is sound, the program 


strong, and public service a consistent goal. 


within the next year considerable 
progress can be reported in these 
two areas. 

Vocational agriculture department 
graduates from Delaware high 
schools now occupy many positions 
of leadership in our farm coopera- 
tives and organizations, extension 
department and high schools. 

From a small beginning in 7 high 
schools in 1918, the program has 
expanded until it now is in 24 of our 
29 high schools, outside of the City 
of Wilmington. From an all-day 
enrollment of 87 in 1918 it has 
grown to 927 in 1953. 

Since the end of the second World 
War, 14 school districts have built 
new classrooms with connecting 
farm shops, at an average cost of 
$52,000.00. Due to be completed 
during the school year of 1954-1955 
are at least 3 more units. Truly the 
vocational agriculture building pro- 
gram has come a long way in the 
past 8 years and Delaware is proud 
of these fine physical plants. 

Recently a study was made by 
Samuel Simmons, agriculture in- 
structor at the Alexis I. duPont 
School, in cooperation with the State 


Department of Public Instruction, 
on a follow-up of boys receiving the 
State Farmer Degree. Results 
showed that of the 213 boys receiv- 
ing the degree 19 were still in school, 
22 in the armed services and 5 de 
ceased. Of the 167 remaining 98 or 
58 per cent were farming either a 
owners, partners or renters and 23 
or 13 per cent were in allied agri- 
cultural positions such as county 
agents, agriculture teachers or farm 
cooperative managers. The report 
also showed that 18 per cent of the 
boys had gone to college and taken 
further work in agriculture. 

The report also showed that the 
average Delaware State Farmer is e- 
gaged in farming on a general farm 
of about 200 acres and his principal 
livestock interest is dairying. He 1s 
27 years of age, married and has ? 
children. 

With Delaware ranking in the 
top bracket in broiler raising it 
only to be expected that many boys 
follow in their dads’ footsteps, an 
since buildings are available they 
have broilers as one of theif 

rojects. Last year the boys raised 
137,343 broilers for a net profit of 
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628,027.42. In livestock, dairying 
took second place with a net profit 
of $25,737.40. These two were fol- 
jowed by laying hens and swine. 

Of the crops, field corn was the 
wnajor enterprise with 1,032 acres 
showing a net profit of $49,495.17. 
This was followed by soybeans, then 
small grains and tomatoes. — The to- 
tal net profit for all projects was 
$141,366.12. This included a total 
of 2,056 acres of crops and 140,719 
thead of poultry and other livestock. 

Due to the demands of the exten- 
sion service and agricultural related 
industries, the teacher-training de- 
partment at the University of Dela- 
‘ware has not been able to supply the 
number of teachers needed for the 
normal turnover and new depart- 
Pments. It is significant to note, how- 
ever, that approximately 65 per cent 
‘of the local vo-ag departments have 
Delaware graduates as instructors. 
Delaware’s FFA members have re- 
cently obtained possession of a tract 
of land bordering on Trappe Pond, 
a large body of fresh water sur- 
rounded by a luxurious pine forest 
situated in the south-western section 












































” of the state. Many hours have been 
spent by members from various chap- 
ters clearing the underbrush and 
cutting unneeded trees. The loca- 

. tion is ideally situated for the State 
Camp and before summer begins at 
least one building will be under con- 
struction. For the first few years the 

boys expect to sleep in tents. 

ol, During the years the Delaware 

g the Boag boys have been members of 

ults Hine FFA, two have held national 

Cctv: Woffice and nearly every year members 

hool, Biave qualified for regional awards 

td offered by the national association. 
= . Delaware's agricultural program is 

id 3 acredit to the educational system of 

agti the state. Adult farmers are willing 

ounty go UY out the suggestions brought 
fom home by their sons. They are proud 

; to tell others, “the boy suggested 

por Pptat I wry it and it has worked.” 

of the ; ' ; 

taken | (creasingly, farmers are finding it 
more advantageous to acquire tech- 

1t the MeUcal and related information on ag- 

is en- culture. As time goes on the all- 

‘farm , young farmer and evening 





chool groups will increase and fur- 
ther the contributions made by this 
division. With this training as a 
background there seems to be no 
question but that our educational 
plogram will assist the students to 
become the farm leaders of to- 
morrow, 

During the past 10 years Delaware 
tus made tremendous strides in many 
felds, including those of business 
ind education. Sales volume, pro- 
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duction, employment, and popula- 
tion have already increased; and 
today more than 20 per cent of the 
working population of Delaware is 
employed as sales, clerical, and kin- 
dred workers. These are the people 
who are responsible for keeping the 
records and distributing the goods 
and services produced by our farms 
and industries. 

In the distributive trades alone 
the number of employees has in- 
creased from approximately 15,000 
to more than 20,000 during this pe- 
riod of time. This growth not only 
symbolizes the economic activity in 
Delaware, but also focuses attention 
on the need for trained workers in 
these areas. In order to meet this 
need, all public school systems in 
Delaware have included business 
education in the high school cur- 
riculum. Approximately one-fourth 
of the high schools also offer co- 
operative programs in the distribu- 
tive and office occupations, and 
adult evening classes are conducted 
in a large number of the communi- 
ties. In one center, a one-year adult 
program leading to a state certificate 
in distributive education has also 
been made available. In addition 
to these formal classes in business 
and distributive education, some 
school districts have also initiated 
special adult classes based on the 
specific needs of the community. 

Scope: In order to meet the needs 
of students and businessmen in a 
community, business education 
courses have been made a part of the 
curriculum of all high schools in 
Delaware. In addition, cooperative 
programs in distributive education 
are now being conducted in most of 
the larger high schools in Delaware 
including Claymont High School, 
Conrad High School, Dover High 
School, Pierre S. duPont High 
School, Howard High School, Laurel 


High School, Milford High School, 
Mount Pleasant High School, Wil- 
liam Penn High School, and Wil- 
mington High School. Similar’ co- 
operative programs in the office 
occupations are also being con- 
ducted in Dover High School, Alexis 
I. duPont High School, Pierre S. 
duPont High School, Howard High 
School, Laurel High School, William 
Penn High School, and Wilmington 
High School. Other high schools 
located in communities which have 
a sufficient number of industries and 
business firms to support a cooper- 
ative program are making similar 
plans. Throughout the state busi- 
ness and education are joining hands 
to help provide such a program. 
Organization: The cooperative 
program in the distributive and office 
occupations is organized as a regular 
part of the school curriculum. In 
distributive education work expe- 
rience is provided usually in the 
llth and 12th years, and in the 
office occupations it is usually made 
available in the 12th year only. In 
each case students receive the theory 
in the classroom and the practical 
experience on the job in a selected 
business firm in the community. 
The work in the classroom is based 
on the work in the community. The 
teacher-coordinator is responsible 
for coordinating the work between 
school and community. Among 
other duties, the teacher-coordinator 
helps to select students, place them 
in jobs that are commensurate with 
their interests, aptitudes, and abili- 
ties, and provide the related instruc- 
tion in the classroom. All students 
will spend approximately one-half 
time in school and one-half time on 
the job. Student deficiencies re- 
ported by cooperating employers or 
detected by the teacher-coordinator 
while observing the student on the 
job become the basis for remedial 








U. S. Senator J. Allen Frear Commends Dr. Raymond W. Heim 


“Thirty-seven years ago the United States 
Congress and the Delaware General Assembly 
enacted wise legislation which resulted in estab- 
lishment of a _ federal-state-local cooperative 
program of vocational education in Delaware. 
For the past 35 years, Dr. Raymond Walter 
Heim, one of the nation’s leading educators, has 
directed this program at the state level. Under 
his leadership, vocational education has con- 
tributed greatly towards enabling free men to 
live in security, health, happiness and content- 
ment in the State of Delaware. I salute the Dela- 
ware program of vocational education.”—U. S. 
Senator J. Allen Frear, Jr. 











work when the student returns to 
the classroom. In this way both the 
employer and the coordinator assist 
the student to grow and develop to 
the best of his or her ability. 
Content: Students enrolled in a 
2-year distributive education pro- 
gram usually take Distributive Edu- 
cation I (Retailing and Store Oper- 
ation) in addition to their other re- 
quired subjects in the 11th year, and 
Distributive Education II (Sales- 
manship and Merchandise Informa- 
tion) in addition to their other re- 
quired subjects in the 12th year. In 
the one-year program both Distribu- 
tive Education I and II, in addition 
to the other required subjects, are 
taken in the 12th year. Students 


enrolled in the cooperative office 
training program, in addition to 
the required subjects, usually take 
courses such as General Business, 
Business Mathematics, Business Eng- 
lish, Typewriting, Shorthand, Book- 


keeping, Business Law and_ Eco- 
nomics, Clerical Practice, and Office 
Practice throughout their high 
school career. 


Some high schools have developed 
a 3-year program in which guidance 
is stressed in the 10th year in an 
Exploratory Business Education 
Course. During the 11th year in 
some schools students may specialize 
in one of the four major areas—secre- 
tarial, accounting, general office 
practice, or distributive education. 
Stress is placed on the development 
of skills, proper job information, 
and business-like attitudes. In the 
12th year emphasis is placed on the 
cooperative work experience pro- 
gram. All students are placed in a 
suitable cooperative job in a selected 
business firm in the community. 


Work Experience: Carefully 
planned and related work experience 
is the core around which a sound 
cooperative program operates in 
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Delaware. Each cooperative pro- 
gram is under the direction of a 
qualified and capable teacher-coor- 
dinator; and, over the period of 
years, Delaware businessmen have 
become aware of the importance 
of such a program. Students en- 
rolled in these programs benefit tre- 
mendously by receiving the practical 
experience on the job and the theory 
in the classroom. This is the type 
of experience that makes competent 
workers and good citizens. It also 
helps business by supplying students 
who are well trained and have a 
better understanding of how busi- 
ness functions. 


Some of the cooperating business 
firms in Delaware have made com- 
ments such as: “About 15 per cent 
of our staff are those who came to 
us for this training and continued 
on as regular employees. Without 
exception, the participants have 


In Delaware the farm shop, I., plant 
propagation, below, and vo-ag teacher's 
guidance, r., are important segments of 
the fine, vo-ag training program. 


Nh 7. 

been excellent people, and we have 
been pleased to work with each of 
them. We have found the pro- 
gram to be the most effective and 
at the same time the least expensive 
of any method that we know of 
bringing efficient employees, trained 
for our jobs, in the bank.”—GLENN 
W. Warp, Assistant Cashier, The 
Sussex Trust Company, Laurel, Dela- 
ware. 

“The Distributive Education Pro- 
gram offers the future potential in 
employees to retailers. Its contribu- 
tion is two-fold . . . a good source 
of interested, young stock and sales 
people, several of whom have al- 
ready proved material for advance- 
ment, and cooperative help in 
grooming these young people while 
in their first jobs. John Wana- 
maker, Wilmington, Inc., congratu- 
lates the Delaware distributive edu- 
cation program for its fine, increas- 
ingly important contribution to the 
retail field.—DALE O’DONNELL, Per- 


sonnel Director, John Wanamake, 
Wilmington, Inc., Wilmington, Deg, 
aware. 


The cooperative program in bot 
distributive and business ec\ucatio, 
provides students with an opporty 
nity to learn and earn at the sang 
time. Little stress is placed on th 
earnings of cooperative  studens 
since it is secondary to the othe 
benefits that accrue. However, it j 
interesting to note that during th 
past school year, 1952-1953, 2 pproxi 
mately 500 students participated jp 
the cooperative program an 
earned more than one-quarter mil 
lion dollars. 


The cooperative program in both 
the distributive and office occupa 
tions makes it possible for the schook 
of Delaware to offer its students , 
life-like curriculum and __ provide 
meaningful experiences to those stv. 
dents who are interested in the field 


bain” Se eo pla 

of business. The cooperative pro 
gram provides youth with an oppor 
tunity to grow and _ develop 
physically, morally, and emotionally. 
Students learn to accept responsibili 
ty, work with others, and appreciate 
the importance of being accurate and 
dependable at all times. Good cit: 
zenship becomes a way of life, and 
students also learn indirectly that 
man cannot live by bread alone 
What’s more, they receive the type 
of training that will enable them 10 
have and enjoy some of the necessi 
ties of every-day living. 

Factories, warehouses, and_ bari 
that are filled to capacity are worth 
less unless these goods are distributed 
to the consumer in the most effec 
tive way possible. In our natiol 
today, more than 20 million workes 
are required to distribute thes 
goods. Business and Distribute 
Education in Delaware is doing 1% 
part to supply trained people {0 
this vital and important job. 
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“The distribution of retail con- 
sumer goods is a vital and impor- 
tant part of American life. Thanks 
to the distributive education pro- 
ram, more boys and girls in high 
school today are able to secure a 
better understanding in the selection 
of their life’s work.”—W. J. CANNON, 
jr. Vice President, Bird-Speakman, 
Inc, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Shortly after the Smith-Hughes 
Act was passed in 1917, 4 schools in 
Delaware opened homemaking de- 
artments with a total enrollment of 
116 girls. The second year one more 
department was opened and the en- 
rollment rose to 151. By 1922 there 
were 23 departments with an enroll- 
ment of 518. From the beginning 
the program was planned to solve 
problems of families. The first deé- 
partments were makeshifts located in 
the school basement, in rooms out- 
side of the school, and _ practically 
any place within reasonable dis- 
tance of the school where water was 
available. 

When the building program for 
the schools began in 1922, homemak- 
ing departments were put in the 


This pretty young girl likes business 
school buildings. Gradually the 
rooms in the towns and basement 
tooms were eliminated. The policy 
of housing the homemaking rooms 
in the school building has continued 
lo the present time when every jun- 
lor and senior high school in the 
State has one or two well equipped 
tooms depending upon the enroll- 
ment of the school. 
_ There are at present 55 teachers 
in 45 schools with a total enrollment 
of 3,941. 

Within the last 3 years 31 per cent 
ot the departments have been relo- 
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cated in larger quarters in the school, 
remodeled with up-to-date equip- 
ment, or renovated with a combina- 
tion of new equipment and some of 
the old equipment modernized. In 
every school an attempt has been 
made to combine convenience and 
equipment for modern methods of 
teaching, with a homelike atmos- 
phere. 

The homemaking program today 
is planned around the problems 
which girls and their families are 
meeting. Experiences are provided 
for the girls so that they will be able 
to help parents and other family 
members solve their problems. 

Home experience or projects are 
an integral part of the program. 
Each teacher has conferences with 
the girl at school to help guide her 
in her choice of a project and to 
suggest where she might get infor- 
mation to help her work out the 
project. The teachers also visit the 
homes to give help with the proj- 
ects. These visits give an excellent 
opportunity to meet the mothers 
and frequently the fathers of the 
girls. Parents look forward to these 


education training. 


friendly visits and often seek advice 
and help with their own problems. 
The teacher learns to know the fami- 
lies and the types of homes from 
which the girls come. With this 
background of information her 
teaching is much more practical and 
really meets the needs of the girls. 
The Delaware Association of Fu- 
ture Homemakers of America was 
organized in the spring of 1946 with 
two chapters. It has had a slow 
but steady growth each year. No 
large or costly project has been sup- 
ported by the chapters but they have 


become known in the various schools 
and communities by their help in 
local and statewide drives, contri- 
butions toward the welfare and. hap- 
piness of children in State Institu- 
tions, and sponsorship of activities 
in their schools. An unusually in- 
teresting project was carried out over 
a two-year period, to provide money 
for the education of a Chinese girl 
in Malaya. With the money she 
received from the chapters, she was 
able to prepare to teach and in that 
way to become self-supporting and 
give some financial help to her 
family. 

The New Homemakers of Amer- 
ica was organized in 1947. Every 
school has a chapter. They, also, 
have had a steady growth in mem- 
bership. They, too, have made life 
brighter for the children and some 
of the older folks in the State Insti- 
tutions. They have always sup- 
ported the national project. Dela- 
ware New Homemakers of America 
have had several outstanding na- 
tional officers. 

The Women’s College of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware began to train 


Danny Bennett, DE student, Milford H. S., makes a good sale. 


home economics teachers in 1914, 
the year it was founded. The Uni- 
versity and Delaware State College 
continue to supply the majority of 
the homemaking teachers. There 
have been a few years when the 
University could not meet the 
demand. 

During the past two years the 
teachers in the State have been 
bringing the homemaking curricu- 
lum up-to-date. They have worked 
in committees, workshops, and in Ex- 
tension Courses offered by the Uni- 
versity and are developing resource 
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units on 3 age grade levels in the 
various phases of family living. 

The vocational rehabilitation 
program for the disabled began in 
Delaware in 1939, and since that 
time hundreds of persons with va- 
rious handicaps have availed them- 
selves of the many services which 
this particular program affords. 
Through its major services of physi- 
cal restoration and vocational train- 
ing, the Rehabilitation Division has 
shown that, although many people 
have physical handicaps, they are 
not necessarily vocational ones. All 
persons with disabilities have some 
vocational assets and abilities which 
can be utilized advantageously in 
suitable employment. 

As examples, a young man with a 
serious heart condition and unable 
to leave the home is now working 
in his room doing negative retouch- 
ing; a woman with severe arthritis 
of 20 years’ duration is working as 
a seamstress in her home; a man 
paralyzed from the waist down and 
bedridden for many years now oper- 


ates a small machine shop; another 


person with tuberculosis, trained 
through correspondence courses in 
radio repairing, has his own radio 
repair shop. 

Since Delaware’s growth and prog- 
ress in vocational rehabilitation has 
been particularly notable during the 
past 5 years, a few relevant facts 
and figures are presented here. The 
5 fiscal years, July 1, 1948 to June 
30, 1953, show a total of 2,153 dis- 
abled persons rehabilitated into sat- 
isfactory employment. When first 
referred to the Rehabilitation Divi- 
sion and contacted by staff members, 
82 per cent of them were unem- 
ployed, dependent upon other mem- 
bers of the family, on friends, or on 
the State. The average wage of 
these rehabilitants before rehabilita- 
tion services were given was $4.83 a 
week; the average wage after services 
were provided and the persons 
placed in employment rose to $39.58 
a week. 

As rehabilitated, working mem- 
bers of their communities, these 


Above, I. to r.: A totally deaf girl, after 
training in sewing and power machin 
operation, works successfully in a laum 
dry while an amputee (center) finds ¢ 
career as a lens grinder and a youn 
girl with a severe heart condition fits 
into the business world. Opposite: 4 
rehabilitation client, Forrest L. Seeney, js 
congratulated by Delaware’s Governor J, 
Caleb Boggs. L. to r.: John G. King, Dire: 
tor, Voc. Rehab.; Wm. S. Wilson, Rehab, 
Counselor; Mr. Seeney; Gov. Boggs; 
Dr. Ray W. Heim. A _ heart operation, 
then barber training returned the client 
to full social and economic security, 


2,153 persons, if they worked for 
only one year, would have earned 
$4,362,198! This figure is based on 
the wages which they received at 
time of closure and does not take 
into consideration any subsequent 
wage increases. This constitutes a 
net gain of over $4 million in the 
State’s purchasing power in the first 
year after rehabilitation, and, thes 
men and women are now not only 
self-sufficient, but paying their share 
of Federal, State, and other taxes. 
During this same 5-year period, 
259 of these cases at time of referral 
were on public welfare aid. Most 
of these referrals came from the 
State Department of Public Welfare, 
and it is interesting to note that 
relief benefits, if continued for only 
one year, would have amounted to 
$191,126. After receiving rehabilite 
tion services, they were taken off the 
relief rolls and their income in one 
year would amount to $524,496, ot 
3 times as much as the cost of theif 
dependency. The average rehabilt 
tant in his first year of employment! 
earns many times over what it costs 
to rehabilitate him; state and fet- 
eral treasuries benefit from the taxts 
he pays; the cost of his rehabilita- 
tion is a one-time expenditure and 
not a recurring dependence cost. 
From the time of inception of the 
program in 1939, to December, 195i, 
3,997 disabled persons have been Ie 
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Some young artisans in industrial arts hammer out projects. 


habilitated into employment. On 
the basis of rehabilitations .per 
100,000 population, Delaware has 
for 7 consecutive years ranked first 
in the 52 States and territories which 
operate a rehabilitation program. 
In each of these years our State has 
rehabilitated more than 3 times the 
national average of rehabilitations. 

One of our outstanding cases last 
year was a 33 year old man with a 
wife and 8 children to support. Un- 
employed and unable to work be- 
cause of a very serious heart condi- 
tion, the entire family was on relief. 
Referred to us by the State Depart- 
ment of Welfare, he was provided 
with hospitalization, surgery, ambu- 
lance service, retraining as a barber, 
and necessary tools and equipment. 
He has been satisfactorily working 
asa barber now for almost a year, 
supporting himself and his family. 
A letter from the Department of 
Welfare to our Division contains the 
following: 

“By the end of January 1953 he 
had progressed so far that it was 
possible for us to discontinue assist- 
ance altogether for the entire family. 
If Vocational Rehabilitation had not 
been available . . . it is quite possible 
that the family would have contin- 
ued on assistance for approximately 
l{ more years. If this had hap- 
pened, an amount somewhere be- 
tween $20,000 and $25,000 would 
have been put into his home to help 
maintain the family at the agency 
level of assistance. . . .” 

Kenneth C. Lambert, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Public Assistance, Delaware 
Department of Public Welfare, states 
that “all of our employees have a 
Working knowledge of the services 
of the State Vocational Rehabilita- 
lion program and we constantly 
keep this particular agency in mind 
m referring disabled welfare recipi- 
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17th Annual Meeting, Delaware Vocational Advisory Council. 


William A. Hart, Director of Adv., E. 1. duPont de Nemours, and member, Advisory 
Comm., for DE, advises the Advanced Retail Training Class for Store Executives. 


ents to them. Our experience shows 
that referrals to the Rehabilitation 
Division receive close and immediate 
attention and we can rely on their 
staff members to do their utmost in 
helping the handicapped. The com- 
pactness of the State enables our two 
agencies to cooperate very closely 
in holding conferences and discus- 
sions concerning the eligibility and 
feasibility for vocational rehabilita- 
tion of mutual cases. Since scores 
of persons who formerly received 
welfare assistance have been rehabil- 
itated into employment, I need not 
hesitate in saying that Vocational 
Rehabilitation plays a most impor- 
tant role in aiding our Delaware 
citizens in becoming independent, 
self-supporting taxpayers instead of 
tax consumers, and is a sound eco- 
nomic as well as social investment.” 

Trade and industrial education is 
offered in many fields of industrial 
employment in Delaware. The pro- 
gram is primarily dedicated to the 
purpose of preparing people for 
profitable and efficient employment 
and this must necessarily take into 
account human relationship and 
preparation for citizenship. It aims 
to develop intelligent workers and 
good citizens through training in 
proper work habits, attitudes, skills 
and related technical subjects. It is 


a plan of learning by doing. The 
program must remain flexible in 
order to meet the changing needs 
of industry and of social progress. 
During the period of World War 
II an unprecedented demand was 
made upon industries for war mate- 
rials which required the employ- 
ment of thousands of unskilled work- 
ers who had to be trained for spe- 
cific jobs in the shortest possible 
time. The trade and industrial di- 
vision undertook this huge task and 
enrolled more than 35 thousand 
workers in Delaware solely for war 
emergency training in industry. 
After the war it was necessary to 
readjust the entire program and be- 
gin training veterans for peace-time 
pursuits. While such drastic changes 
are most unusual it is an example of 
the way in which the trade and in- 
dustrial education program must be 
prepared to meet the ever changing 
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Delaware's vocational homemaking 
departments are well-equipped. 





The Brown Vocational School in Wilming. 
ton offers radio and electronics shop, 





aTIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT - TRAINING 


: Vo-ag students in Delaware have a lesson in dairy breeds 
Delaware's guidance exhibit at the White House Mid-Century 
Conference on Children and Youth was offered in response to 
requests and attracted attention from interested persons. 


Left: A master machine shop craftsman instructs a veteran. 
Lo Below: Quantity Cookery. 
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needs of industry. Federal funds 
provided under the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Barden acts have been 
invaluable in enabling us to main- 
tain high standards in this program, 
even though the amount of reim- 
bursement is not large. 

In dealing with day trade instruc- 
tion as well as apprenticeship we 
have assumed that this program is 
a joint responsibility of manage- 
ment, labor and the schools, for they 
each have a part in its operation. 
Advisory committees have long been 
established in Delaware—the first 
i being the Industrial Chemistry Com- 
mittee appointed in 1923, and this 
was soon followed by a committee 
in Machine Shop. ‘These commit- 
tees have since grown in number 
until we now have 21 in all includ- 
ing the State Committee. These 
represent the major skilled occupa- 
tions in our state. The first joint 
meeting of the State Committee and 
all of the craft committees (10 in 
number at that time) was held De- 
cember 20, 1926. These committees 
were in the beginning not neces- 
sarily representatives of labor and 
management but rather included 
those people who showed enough 
interest to work with the educational 
representatives in developing a much 
needed training program. As the 
work progressed these committees 
became more and more representa- 
tive of labor, management and the 
schools. 

Apprentice training may be car- 
tied on in all recognized skilled 
trades. Programs are approved by 
the State Apprenticeship Commit- 
tee for each apprentice. There are 
approximately 150 occupations on 


the approved list. It is a full-time 
employment program and requires 
144 hours per year of approved re- 
lated instruction. All apprentices 
are required to be registered and 
they receive a state certificate upon 
completing training. There are 
two methods of entering upon an 
apprenticeship in Delaware: direct 
employment for out-of-school youth, 
which requires a full term of 2 to 6 
years, depending upon the trade, and 
vocational school graduates (usually 
allowed 114 years on their appren- 


ticeship). The length of all appren- . 


ticeships are determined by national 
standards or by a craft advisory com- 
mittee. The membership of these 
committees is composed of equal 
representation from management 
and labor. 

In the day school instruction at- 
tempts are made to discover and 
make use of the natural incentives 
of individual interests and aptitudes. 
The work is largely concentrated in 
2 vocational schools in Wilmington; 
however, one or 2 trades are offered 
in each of 3 high schools, and in 
addition diversified occupations pro- 
grams are operating in four high 
schools. There are 16 different 
trades and occupations represented 
in the day unit trade classes in addi- 
tion to several scores of occupations 


in the part-time diversified occupa- 


tions program. The _ vocational 
schools are open to students through- 
out the state without tuition 
charge. Free transportation is also 
provided by the state for students 
to the centers where they may be 
enabled to take advantage of the 
best instruction available. 


ele 


Dr. R. W. Heim, Delaware's State Director is shown with other State leaders. L. to r.: 


Dr, Heim 
H 


Warburton, U. S. Congressman. 
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; Stuart B. Young, son of the Attorney-General; J. Caleb Boggs, Governor; 
| Albert Young, Attorney-General; G. Dan Enterline, State Auditor; and Herbert B. 
All are enthusiastic about their State’s ag program. 


Most students in the day school 
are given the opportunity to work 
on .a cooperative basis between 
school and employment. 


Training leaders in industry is an 
important phase of the trade and 
industrial program. Conferences 
are conducted each year for several 
hundred foremen and _ supervisors 
throughout the state. These confer- 
ences are held in the plants, in 
schools or other places where a suit- 
able room is available. In addition 
to discussing problems of leadership 
which these people encounter on the 
job, methods of instruction are also 
included in the program since it is 
important that they be able to 
quickly and efficiently impart infor- 
mation or give instruction to others. 


There are 53 volunteer fire com- 
panies in the state of Delaware and 
training is offered in most of these 
companies every year, averaging be- 
tween 700 and 800 firemen. In addi- 
tion to this a short course of 
intensive training is offered each 
summer which includes training of 
instructors. 


A program is conducted in 3 cen- 
ters of the state each year for custo- 
dians who are employed in the pub- 
lic schools. This program consists 
largely of conferences and demon- 
strations which are conducted by 
experts in the various phases of 
building maintenance. 

Industrial arts is fulfilling an in- 
creasingly important function in our 
general education program. All 
high schools in the state are now 
providing some form of industrial 
arts shop work. It includes expe- 
riences centered around tools, ma- 
chines, materials and processes of 
our national economy. It provides 
the individual student with an un- 
derstanding of industry and indus- 
trial processes as well as aiding him 
to discover personal aptitudes, in- 
terests and abilities. In this respect 
industrial arts makes an important 
contribution toward guiding pupils 
into the proper vocational choices. 
Industrial arts shops are gradually 
being transformed from the one ac- 
tivity shop of woodworking into 
general shops which provide a multi- 
plicity of experiences in wood, met- 
als, plastics, electricity, etc. 


After approximately 10 years of 
preliminary groundwork and _ plan- 
ning (1938-1948) by many of Dela- 
ware’s forward-looking educators in- 
spired by the vigorous leadership of 
our State Director of Vocational 
Education, Dr. R. W. Heim, on 
March 1, 1948, our newest section 
of the Vocational Education Divi- 
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“During a period of over 35 years, 
I have been a supporter and pro- 
moter along with Dr. R. W. Heim, 
the Director, of a vocational educa- 
tion program in the “First State” of 
Delaware. 


“Over these years, I have seen 
developed one of the finest pro- 
grams of vocational education in 
America. With the addition of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
in 1939 and a comprehensive voca- 
tional and educational guidance 
service in 1948, Delaware, the ‘’First 
State,” can now rightfully claim a 
“tirst in vocational education in the 
United States.”—-M. A. Tarumianz, 
M.D., Superintendent, Delaware 
State Hospital at Farnhurst. 


* * * 


“It is, 1 know, a matter of pardon- 
able state pride to note that Dela- 
ware’s vocational education 
program has consistently led in 
the results it has obtained in de- 
veloping our greatest resource the 
human being. This consistent rec- 
ord is a tribute to the dedication of 
those members of our community 
who led the way in this work.”— 
U. §S. Congressman Herbert B. 
Warburton. 


“Vocational education in Wil- 
mington provides a large number 
of youth with saleable skills. It 
prepares them also for living in a 
modern technical society. It helps 
them to make personal and social 
adjustment. 


“Good vocational education gives 
attention to spiritual, cultural and 
civic values. It seeks the develop- 
ment of the whole student. Through 
training for employment in busi- 
ness or in trade and industrial pur- 
suits, as well as for homemaking, 
our program attempts to prepare 
the student to find success and 
satisfaction in his life, and to 
contribute to the progress of his 
generation.” — Dr. Ward I. Miller, 
Superintendent of Schools, Wil- 
mington. 
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“I have worked quite closely with 
the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram in the State of Delaware for 
the last 12 years. The outstanding 
accomplishment of this activity is 
the very high percentage of re- 
habilitated citizens which have re- 
sulted from the work of this agency. 
I can certainly endorse their pro- 
gram.”—A. R. Shands, Jr., M.D., 
The Alfred I. duPont Institute of the 
Nemours Foundation. 


* * * 


“Home economics holds an im- 
portant and, we believe, a de- 
servedly popular place in voca- 
tional education in all our states. 
It helps both boys and girls to pre- 
pare for life’s important role of 
homemaking and family living.”— 
Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert, Presi- 
dent, American Home Economics 
Association and Household Equip- 
ment Editor, McCall's Magazine. 


“The value of vocational agricul- 
ture in our rural high school pro- 
gram is very essential. ... At the 
last session of the Delaware State 
Grange, a resolution was passed 
commending the fine work of the 
vo-ag teachers in our state.”—Paul 
W. Mitchell, Member, State Advis- 
ory Council for Vocational Agri- 
culture. 


* * * 


“May I offer my congratulations 
on the Delaware program to guide 
and train young citizens in connec- 
tion with their future in trades, in 
industry, in business, in agriculture, 
and in the home. The work of 
assisting the handicapped is espe- 
cially inspiring.”—William O. Pen- 
rose, Dean, The School of Educa- 
tion, University of Delaware. 


* * * 


“I consider that the vocational 
education program which we are 
conducting in the State of Delaware 
one of the finest contributions 
which we as a state can make to 
the future welfare and security of 
our state and nation.’’—Delaware’s 
Ex-Governor Elbert N. Carvel. 


sion was established and our presep; 
Guidance Services on the state ley 
came into existence. Although , 
number of our schools had mage 
many provisions for guidance sey. 
ices for their pupils before the stat 
program was established, it is a wel 
known fact that these much needed 
services came into being at a ting 
when leading educators all ove 
Delaware were asking and looking 
for this leadership on the Stite level 
to make guidance services a vit)! 
part of our educational program. 


Since the inauguration of form 
guidance services in 1948, Delaware 
has systematically organized mate. 
rials and means to assist schook 
providing vocational guidance t 
students seeking information of, and 
adjustment to, the agricultural and 
industrial complexities of the state, 


Rapid progress has been made in 
many areas vital to the establish. 
ment of effective guidance for vow. 
tional and training services: The 
number of counselors assisting stv. 
dents with vocational problems ha 
increased six-fold since 1948. The 
state has establish certification te 
quirements for educational and vo 
cational counseling. In 1951 a coun 
selor training program was estab: 
lished in the State University of 
Delaware. Today every high school 
senior has the opportunity of receir- 
ing vocational testing and counsel. 
ing. Recently, an in-service guit. 
ance training program has _ been 
established, the purpose of which is 
to provide for students a means of 
better utilizing the excellent train- 
ing opportunities offered by the 
State through the Departments of 
Home Economics, Distributive Edu- 
cation, Agriculture and Trades and 
Industry. 

Some of our schools are becom 
ing guidance centered schools in 
which the total school and commu 
nity resources are brought into co- 
operative action in making its edu 
cational spectrum serve individual 
boys and girls in accordance witli 
their needs, interests, aptitudes 
abilities or disabilities of ‘all the 
children of all the people”. Prov: 
sions are made in these guidance 
services for utilizing all the resources 
of the school and community. 


Our Delaware Guidance Services 
as now established is concerned witli 
all phases of a comprehensive guit- 
ance service and vocational and 
educational guidance is rapidly be 
coming a must and a very integral 
part of our total educational pr 
gram in the “first state” of Dele 
ware. 
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HERE ARE TODAY MORE than 

1,700,000 individual distributive 
operations in the United States. The 
alert businessmen among these many 
distributors realize that both good 
products and good service are neces- 
sary for successful operation, and 
they look to the distributive edu- 
cation high school programs for 
trained people. These businessmen 
not only want trained people, but 
promotional material for supervi- 
sry and managerial positions in 
their organizations as well. There 
is, however, the problem of who will 
train high school students and those 
people already employed on the job. 


Section 2 of the George-Deen Act 
states that “. . . the sum of $1,200,000 
... Shall be used for the salaries and 
necessary travel expenses of teach- 
es, supervisors, and directors of, 
and maintenance of teacher-training 
in, distributive occupational sub- 
a 


“A designated teacher-training in- 
stitution may organize and conduct 
full-time institutional courses, sum- 
mer classes, or short unit courses for 
either employed teachers of distribu- 
tive subjects or qualified persons 
who wish to prepare to teach dis- 
tributive subjects.” 2 


In the inauguration of distribu- 
twe education work in Virginia 
there was a need for training coordi- 
nators who would be employed by 
local school divisions to organize 
and supervise the program. This 
need led to the beginning of the 


| Distributive Education, Organization and 
Administration; Vocational Division Bulle- 


B tin No, 211; Federal Security Agency, U. S. 


— "5 Education; 1940; Washington, D. C. 
age 1, 


2 Ibid; page 40. 
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DE students at the College of William and Mary, Richmond, Virginia, take a 2 or 4-year 
program of instruction, work experience, and practice teaching which prepares them 
for jobs as coordinator-teachers and for supervisory positions in distributive occupations. 


School of Store Service Education in 
1937. The School, now known as 
the School of Distributive Educa- 
tion, is a part of the Richmond Pro- 
fessional Institute of the College of 
William and Mary, located in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


Students enrolled in the School of 
Distributive Education receive dur- 
ing their 4 years a well-rounded 
program of work which combines 
instruction with sales and junior ex- 
ecutive laboratory experience in 
retail, wholesale and/or service es- 
tablishments, and student teaching. 
General and professional courses go 
hand in hand with vocational 
courses so as to meet the special- 
ized needs of the teacher-coordina- 
tor. The students start their special- 
ized training in the freshman year, 
and many of them secure part-time 
jobs to make their classes more 
meaningful. The program is planned 
so that students wishing to transfer 
to the School of Distributive Edu- 
cation, from other schools, may do 
so the sophomore or junior year. 


Courses in distributive areas are 
approached from the 5 functional 
points of view. All phases of mer- 
chandising, sales promotion, per- 
sonnel, control and operations are 
covered. The program is flexible so 
that a student showing an interest 
in one or more of the functions may 
concentrate more heavily in that 
area, while still gaining the overall 
insight he will need in his career. 
The School also cooperates with the 
department of interior design for 
training in home furnishings and the 
department of costume design for 
those interested in elective work in 


fashion. Specialized courses include 
Orientation for Employment, Sur- 
vey of Distribution, Selling Today, 
Store Organization, Sales Promotion, 
Display, Fashion Trends and Co: 
ordination, Art in Merchandise, 
Buying Procedures, Merchandise In- 
formation — Textiles, Merchandise 
Information — Non-Textiles, Mathe- 
matics of Distribution, Personnel 
Administration, Management Prob- 
lems, Merchandising, Retail Re- 
search Seminar, Consumer Econom- 
ics and-Consumer Education. 


Professional courses offered in the 
School include Philosophy of Voca- 
tional Education, Philosophy of Dis- 
tributive Education, Organization 
and Administration of Distributive 
Education, Workshop in Distribu- 
tive Education, Directed Teaching 
Methods, Public Relations in Dis- 
tributive Education and Supervised 
Teaching in Distributive Education. 


Efforts are made to relate the con- 
tent of all courses to their applica- 
tion in store situations and to the 
curriculum offered in the high 
school classroom. 


Admission to the senior year is 
contingent upon the successful com- 
pletion of an 8-week, full-time, sum- 
mer work assignment, which reviews 
for the student the major functions 
of a store operation. For the major- 
ity, this is a selling experience. It is 
estimated that the practical infor- 
mation learned while completing 
such a comprehensive assignment 
would require several years for the 
average salesperson to discover. At 
the same time, these students gain 
an understanding of the problems 
high school trainees face while they 
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are enrolled in the DE course. In- 
asmuch as the DE coordinator has 
the responsibility for both high 
school and adult training classes, 
the senior program of study is 
planned to emphasize the training 
needs of both the employed distribu- 
tive worker and the high school co- 
operative retail training student. A 
set schedule is maintained and is 
continuous from September to June. 


FIRST SEMESTER 
Philosophy of D.E. .. 


Consumer Economics . 
Display 

Personnel Administration 
Directed Teaching Methods 
Supervised Teaching in D.E 
Merchandising 
Management Problems 
Retail Research Seminar .. 


























NN "WW WO — 





SECOND SEMESTER 


Organization & Administration of D.E........... 
PUENTE VARMRNTREMINS (ID! OD Meco cvicnc case cnc ceccsccoecoveisonot 
Consumer Education 
Personnel Administration 
Directed Teaching Methods 
Supervised Teaching in D.E 
Merchandising 
Management Problems 
Retail Research S 























However, the senior year does devi- 
ate from the usual semester plan. 
There are 2 off-campus work periods 
and the instructional program is 
built towards these by dividing the 
school year into four blocks of con- 
centrated study. Thus, learning in 
the classroom becomes immediately 
practical in each of the off-campus 
training situations. 

In the first block, a study is made 
of the supervisor’s responsibility for 
handling merchandising, promo- 
tional and personnel problems. Stu- 
dents also observe adults in training 
classes and prepare reports on ob- 
servations made on field trips. Train- 
ing meetings for Richmond area 
high school students who will work 
part-time during the Christmas sea- 
son are conducted by seniors from 
the School of Distributive Educa- 
tion under the supervision of the 
city supervisor for DE and mark the 
beginning of several out-of-school 
training opportunities opened to 
them. 

All senior classes stop in the mid- 
dle of November, when the students 
go out for a full 6 weeks laboratory 
experience in selected stores in Rich- 
mond or other cities in the state. 
This experience is a part of the 
teacher-training program, since the 
students are assigned to supervisory 
positions. Here they can develop a 
sense of observation and an aware- 
ness of the problems confronting 
management, supervisors of cooper- 


_ 


ating high school students and DE 
coordinators. The students also have 
an opportunity to put into actual 
practice the training and supervisory 
techniques used in store and class- 
room situations by the high school 
coordinator. 

The second block (in the month 
which follows the Christmas expe- 
rience), is spent in evaluating the 
laboratory period and determining 
needs for further training of a pro- 
fessional and technical nature. In- 
dividual counselling and guidance 
is given to help the student to direct 
his thinking and planning for the 
future. Also, during this period, the 
teacher-trainee develops a_ practical 
philosophy for the cooperative retail 
training program based on the study 
of the state plan, community survey 
techniques, the need for lesson plan- 
ning and actual observation in DE 
classrooms. 

The beginning of the second se- 
mester, or third block, is primarily 
an intensive training in methods of 
teaching and practice in teaching 
before the group. ‘Training is of- 
fered on methods suitable for use in 
the classroom, and the coordination 
of course content with student ex- 
perience. Students are encouraged 
to develop original material and to 
use a variety of aids and techniques 
in presenting their material. Also, 
during this block, the teacher- 
trainee studies the organization and 
operation of the DE program on the 
community level. Speakers and field 
visits give the students an under- 
standing of the integration of DE 
with the total school program. 

Early in March, for a 3-week pe- 
riod, students go again into the field. 
Those students who evidence matu- 
rity, professional attainment and 
personal traits required in teaching 
are placed as coordinators-in-train- 
ing and are supervised jointly by the 
School and a qualified DE coordina- 
tor. The student-teacher is respon- 
sible for teaching DE classes in high 
school, conducting interviews, co- 
ordinating classwork with store 
work, assisting in adult classes and 
sponsoring the DE Club. A student 
who, in the opinion of the faculty, 
is not ready for referral as coordina- 
tor-in-training is given an assign- 
ment in practical research under the 
supervision of one of the local 
stores. 

During the fourth, and last, block 
the teacher-trainee evaluates his 
classroom and laboratory experi- 
ences. Individual help is given by 
instructors to strengthen weak points 
observed during the coordinator-in- 


training or research assignment pe. 
riod. Courses which have been cy. 
tailed or omitted from the third 
block are resumed. Students 
through conference techniques and 
project assignments, now serve a 
classroom assistants and are helped 
to approach problems from the point 
of view of the coordinator, who 
serves as personnel director for the 
community. 

Field observations in diversified 
areas of distribution and guest lec. 
turers, representing specialized dis. 
tributive functions and educational 
services, enrich the curriculum and 
bring first-hand information to the 
studentes. Case studies and applica. 
tion assignments replace the tradi. 
tional, theoretical examination and 
emphasis is placed throughout on 
judgment tasks and putting theory 
to work. 

The faculty of the School of Dis. 
tributive Education conducts and 
carries on in-service training as well 
as teacher-training. The _ teacher. 
trainer and members of the staff co- 
operate with the state supervisor of 
distributive education and the area 
supervisors, so that a vocationally 
sound training approach will always 
be used. The School sponsors an 
annual conference and_ workshop 
sessions are supplemented with in- 
dividual conferences. Throughout 
the year the staff serves as consultants 
for new materials and methods, visits 
local programs and interprets dis 
tributive education to civic, trade 
and professional organizations. 

Also at the Richmond Professional 
Institute, the School of Distributive 
Education conducts a 2-year, coop- 
erative part-time, terminal training 
program. The 2-year program is de- 
signed for students who will enter 
distributive occupation at the end of 
their studies. The calibre of work 
in the retailing courses is geared to 
the 13th and 14th years; that is 
greater than high school, but les 
than college level. In addition to 
the cooperative courses, the students 
take regular college classes and are 
eligible for a certificate in retailing 
at the end of the two years. 

Under the cooperative work-study 
plan, students attend classes in the 
mornings and work in local stort 
and distributive businesses during 
the afternoons and on Saturdays 
The schedule may also be set up % 
classes are held 3 days a week, and 
the student works on the alternating 
days. They are paid for their work 
at the prevailing wage rate. 

The coordinator of the 2-year pre 
gram parallels the work of the high 
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school coordinator from the stand- 
gint of curriculum covered, DE 
Club activities, and organization and 
administration of the program. The 
coordinator also teaches at least one 
class in the degree program and acts 
as a critic teacher during the prac- 
tice teaching period. With this ar- 
rangement, there is, at the college 
level, an actual cooperative, part- 
time program paralleling that of the 
high school. Therefore, students in 
the teacher-training program may 
observe the cooperative program 
daily and participate in club activi- 
ties. ; 

The first year cooperative course 
js approached from the point of 
view of the customer and the sales- 
person. The second year is ap- 
proached from management's point 
of view. Students bring into the 
dassroom situations encountered on 
the job, and a study is made of all 
current problems which affect their 
work. Speakers from local stores, as 
well as individual projects done by 
the students, help to tie together 
the material covered in the class- 
room with the work done on the job. 


Job placement is arranged with 
each student by the coordinator of 
the cooperative program. The stu- 
dent is required to work a minimum 
of 15 hours a week in an approved 
training situation. The job may en- 
tail selling, non-selling or both in a 
department, variety, chain or spe- 
cialty store, or a wholesale and/or 
service establishment. Each student 
is rated periodically by his imme- 
diate supervisor so he may continue 
to advance in the field of distribu- 
tion. 

Yes, DE goes to college in Vir- 
ginia. The fact that there are only 
four members of this year’s DE 
“family” who have not graduated 
from, or taken some graduate work, 
at the School of Distributive Educa- 
tion is proof of this. However, the 
School does not accomplish its ob- 
jectives alone. Recognition must be 
given to the many contributions and 
suggestions emanating from the State 
DE Advisory Committee composed 
of leaders in the field of distribu- 
tion, school administrators, the State 
Director of Vocational Education; 
the many trade and professional as- 
‘soclations that work with the School, 
and the host of progressive mer- 
chants who want trained personnel 
in their organizations. 


by Nancy Vogeley 

Richmond Professional Institute 
William and Mary College 
Richmond, Va. 
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The planning area— 


is the core for all shop experiences 


LL INDUSTRIAL ARTS PROGRAMS 
A should make some provision for 
a “planning area” which will func- 
tion as the basis and core for all 
forms of shop and laboratory expe- 
riences. As an integral phase of the 
total program the planning area of 
any school shop is essentially com- 
parable to the designing, drafting, 
engineering and estimating depart- 
ments of industry all rolled into one 
unit. 


Within this area pupils learn to 
select and create designs for proj- 
ects; prepare sketches and working 
drawings; plan operational proce- 
dures and use handbooks, catalogs 
and other reference materials need- 
ed to estimate the material needed 
and their costs for the production 
of a selected project. With such 
purposes in view, it is extremely im- 
portant that preliminary plans in- 
clude adequate consideration for 
this area in terms of the needs of 
the program to be served. 


Actually, planning areas may vary 
from a single table set aside within 
the main shop working area to the 
separate room which is completely 
equipped as a class assembly area or 
drafting unit. There are, however, 
two fundamental types now in com- 
mon use, namely, the area within 
the shop and the area adjacent to 
the shop. 


By far the most satisfactory and 
desirable arrangement is the plan- 
ning room, which is separated from 
the regular shop. For supervisory 
purposes the room should be parti- 
tioned with clear vision, non-shatter- 
able glass and should be so located 
that it is clearly visible from all 
areas of the shop. The size of such 
a room should be determined by the 
size of the class to be served and the 
type of program offered. In a one- 
teacher general shop such a room 


‘ demonstration room 


might well become a multiple-pur- 
pose area serving as a drafting and 
as well as a 
planning area for the normal oper- 
ation of the program. 


Where physical limitations do not 
permit the establishment of a sepa- 
rate room, for planning, it is cer- 
tainly advisable to select some rel- 
atively quiet but accessible space 
within the shop for special treat- 
ment. Whenever possible such a 
unit should be large enough to 
handle a minimum of one-fifth of 
the class for planning purposes at 
any one time. 


Regardless of the type of plan- 
ning area set up there are important 
units that should be considered in 
planning the area. These units 
should be considered: a shop library, 


This article is 9th in the current 
IAPPC series: Principles of Plan- 
ning Industrial Arts Shops. 


a conference or reading table, 
drawing equipment, including draw- 
ing tables, bulletin and chalk 
boards, display shelves or cases, sus- 
pension type ledger size files, file 
card drawers and storage facilities. 


The library unit of a planning 
area should include bookcases or 
shelves to hold a variety of reference 
books related to the various divi- 
sions in the shop. The number and 
kinds of books should be determined 
by the availability of references in 
the different divisions, the space 


By G. Wesley Ketcham 
Connecticut State Supervisor 
of Industrial Arts 








Top: The reference room, visible through glass partitions, Hopeville High School (Conn.) 
Shop, is shown (center) as a well organized, attractive area. Bottom: The Stamford, Conn., 
High School offers a special planning area within its electricity shop, for use by students. 
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provided and the budgetary limit, 
tions of the school. It is reasonabj. 
to assume that there should be , 
minimum of 25 books to start a sho 
library. New editions should jy 
added, after careful review to é. 
termine their value and application 
to the program. 


Additional space in the library 
should be used for displaying and 
storing magazines, pamphlets and 
other forms of related referenc 
materials. Current issues of varioy 
shop and hobby magazines shoul 
be displayed, and previous  issug 
may be kept in special files or bound 
by volumes. Commercial, industria] 
and other forms of educational book. 
lets and catalogs should be filed a. 
cording to areas in a special section 
of the library designed for such use, 


Furniture requirements for the 
area will depend upon the size of the 
unit. Every effort should be made 
to insure the selection of good qual. 
ity, attractive and appropriate 
pieces. Where space is limited tables 
may also serve for drawing and |i- 
brary work. Chairs should be avail. 
able to serve the maximum capacity 
of the area. Storage units to hous 
drawing equipment and _ paper are 
frequently incorporated as bases for 
drawing or layout tables. Because of 
the nature of the area, units for stor- 
age and display should be selected 
for their multiple use and flexibility. 
A tracing table or portable mimeo- 
scope is a valuable addition to any 
planning center and whenever pos 
sible equipment for enlarging draw: 
ings should also be included. 


A case or shelf for displaying 
finished or sample projects will add 
to the value and attractiveness of the 
area. These can often be mounted 
above a bookcase or a bulletin board. 
The bulletin board can be used to 
post notices, sample project ideas 
and posters related to various allied 
fields. Several 110 volt electrical 
outlets should be available for the 
use of portable equipment and aux: 
iliary lighting. Illumination within 
the area should meet the minimum 
requirements normally recomment- 
ed for drawing rooms. 


A carefully planned, well equipped 
planning room or area will become 
a valuable teaching medium for the 
promotion of good habits of neat: 
ness, problem solving and critical 
thinking. It is the one unit within 
any shop which will help clarify the 
importance of planning in industly 
and the interdependence and relt 
tionships of all industrial and tech- 
nical fields. 
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QUESTION WHICH EVERY STATE 

faces is one of finding person- 
nel, funds, and time to prepare the 
materials needed by teachers. The 
yision of what is needed to help 
teachers improve their effectiveness 
far outreaches the resources. Per- 
haps a description of how one state 
has organized itself will suggest pos- 
sibilities to some other states. 

The organization for utilizing re- 
sources in Iowa is based on two 
beliefs: (1) teachers need guides in 
both curriculum and _ evaluation, 
and (2) many persons have a con- 
tribution to make to the develop- 
ment of such materials. The present 
organization has been developing 
over a period of years, as we learned 
by experience (sometimes sad) in 
satisfactory ways of working. 

The leadership in Iowa has been 
taken by the members of the state 
supervisory staff with the whole- 
hearted approval of the State Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education. In 
addition, teachers, pupils, city super- 
visors, teacher educators, graduate 
students, and specialists in subject 
matter, curriculum, adult education, 
and evaluation have made their con- 
tributions at various points. 

Some teachers serve on the 10- 
member state curriculum steering 
committee, but all teachers partici- 
pate in developing material, trying 
it out, and evaluating its helpful- 
ness. These processes are carried 
out sometimes by smaller groups of 
teachers who have indicated a spe- 
cial interest in a given subject mat- 
ter area, at other times by a group 
in one of the twelve districts in the 
state, or by all teachers. When there 
is need for research, a random sam- 
ple of teachers is drawn to help 
obtain data representative of the 
state as a whole. 

For instance, to study the prob- 
lems of high school girls in the area 
of child development, the teachers 
ina sample of 36 schools adminis- 
tered the inventories to the pupils 
in their classes. Also when develop- 
ing instruments for use by teachers 
to determine how effective their pro- 
grams are, the preliminary forms are 
tried out by some teachers. These 
two illustrations indicate also the 
points at which pupils have been 
helpful in the program. City super- 
Visors are represented on the state 
curriculum committee and _partici- 
pate in groups working on particu- 
lar areas. 

Personnel from the 3 state insti- 
lutions of higher learning which 
Prepare home economics teachers 
are represented on the curriculum 
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Y Oowa reports —— 


on developing 


teacher-materials 


steering committee; also certain 
members of these staffs serve as spe- 
cialists in subject matter, curriculum 
construciion, evaluation, and adult 
education. As material is developed, 
the supervisors of student teachers 
use it in their high school and col- 
lege classes and participate in de- 
termining its effectiveness. 

Several graduate students have 
made contributions through their 
thesis studies and others doubtless 
will as materials in other areas are 
being developed. In child develop- 
ment, the problems recognized by 
high school pupils and attitudes 
held by them were investigated by 
3 students, 1.2.3 and another devel- 
oped a test of ability to apply gen- 
eralizations.t A research assistant 
helped to create additional evalua- 
tive devices which were tried out in 
a sample of schools and are now be- 
ing revised for use by teachers. One 
of the most recent theses® is that 
relating to the problems and expe- 
riences of high school girls in home 
furnishings. The value of such 
studies to the learning of the grad- 
uate student and the satisfaction to 
the student of seeing her study put 
to immediate use are both impor- 
tant outcomes, in addition to their 
contribution to the state program. 

Since a program of this type is 
based on research, money resources 
as well as personnel have to be con- 
sidered. Use is being made of funds 
available for research from federal 
acts for vocational education. These 
are supplemented by Iowa Agricul- 
tural Experimentation Station funds 
from state sources which now sup- 
port a cooperative project for devel- 


By Hester Chadderdon and Mattie 
Pattison, Professors of Home Economics 
Education, lowa State College; and Lou- 
ise Keller, lowa State Supervisor of 
Home Economics. 


oping evaluative material for teach- 
ers to use in high schools. 

Time is a third resource which 
must be considered; the time of 
teachers, supervisors, and consult- 
ants. Since this program began, only 
one area of homemaking is given 
major attention at a time. Family 
relations, including child develop- 
ment, was the first one attacked. 
This is being followed by work on 
housing, then foods and nutrition, 
and, finally, textiles and clothing. 
After the material in family rela- 
tions was developed by a group of 
teachers, supervisors, and consult- 
ants, it was used experimentally and 
evaluated by all teachers before re- 
vision and printing. Each year a 
teacher may be working in a group 
to develop material in one subject 
matter area and also trying out and 
evaluating material in a second area. 
Later she may help to revise the 
guide on which she worked, but at 
no time is she a member of more 
than one group. When samples of 
schools are needed for research, no 
teacher is drawn in more than one 
sample each year. If several studies 
are undertaken, each time the names 
are drawn the list of teachers avail- 
able is revised. 

The time of the consultants is also 
spread over a period of years by con- 
centrating on one area at a time. 
However, they may be giving some 
attention to a second area by super- 
vising research of a graduate student 
as a basis for the area to be attacked 
the next year or two. Or they may 
be helping some with the final re- 
vision of material. 

This brief description of the or- 
ganization being used by a state to 
achieve its objective of developing 
material for use by teachers high- 
lights the need for careful planning 
and for effective leadership in mak- 
ing and carrying out plans. 


1Connolly, Sylvia P. Attitudes toward 
small children reported by girls enrolled 
in vocational home economics departments 
in Iowa. Unpublished M.S. Thesis. Iowa 
State College Library, Ames. 1950. 

2 KohlImann, Eleanore. Problems in child 
care reported by high school girls in Iowa 
rural towns. Unpublished M.S. Thesis. 
Iowa State College Library, Ames. 1951. 

3 Magsonac, Baldomera. Factors related 
to interest in children shown by girls in 
Iowa rural towns. Unpublished M.S. The- 
sis. Iowa State College Library, Ames. 1951. 

4 Peterson, Esther K. An instrument to 
test the ability of nin:h-grade girls to apply 
generalizations relating to child develop- 
ment. Unpublished M.S. Thesis. Iowa 
State College Library, Ames. 1951. 

5 Busjahn, Selma M. Problems and ex- 
periences in home furnishings reported by 
Iowa high school girls in vocational home- 
making departments. Unpublished M.S. 
1953. 


Thesis. Iowa State College Library. 
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1954 AVA Program of Work 


Activities of Special Emphasis 





ACTIVITIES—GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 


Organizing State Vocational 
Associations 


Work toward developing an association rep- 
resenting all vocational divisions or a co- 
ordinating council representing all divi- 
sions, or an affiliated organization for all 
divisions in every state and territory by 
December 1, 1956. 


MEANS OF ACCOMPLISHING 


a. Executive Secretary of AVA to contact state vocational 
directors and other vocational and industrial arts leaders 
in each state not having state associations or AVA affiliated 
divisions and encourage them to organize. Progress report 
to be made at 1954 AVA Convention. 

b. AVA vice presidents to encourage, in their respective 
regions, vocational and industrial arts leaders in states 
where all groups are not organized to establish affiliated 
associations. 





Increasing Membership 
Membership goals by divisions of AVA to 
be achieved as follows: 
1954 1955 1956 
11,500 13,000 
1,000 1,200 
1,200 1,400 
600 700 
9,000 12,000 
3,000 5,000 
400 500 
9,000 10,000 12,000 
1,900 3,300 4,200 
35,000 40,000 50,000 


Specific quota for each state to be worked out 
in terms of following goal schedule: 
1953—State Membership 
Status in Terms of 
Potential 
1 per cent-25 per cent 
26 per cent-50 per cent 
51 per cent-75 per cent 10 per cent 
76 per cent-100 per cent 5 per cent 
(Criteria for determining potential members 
in each state were established at 1953 AVA 
convention. Potential membership for 
each state was determined at this time.) 


Agriculture 

Business 

Distributive 

Guidance 

Home Economics 
Industrial Arts 
Rehabilitation 

Trade and Industrial. 
Others 


1954 Increase 
Goal 
20 per cent 
15 per cent 





a. AVA Executive Committee to assign goal quotas to states 
on a potential membership basis as shown in goal column. 


b. Each member of AVA Executive Committee to be as- 
signed certain states to encourage leaders in the accomplish- 
ment of goals. 


c. AVA membership Kick-Off breakfast with state associa- 
tion presidents at 1954 AVA convention. 


d. Graph barometer to be run 2 or more times a year in 
JouRNAL showing state by state progress, and sent to states 
every other month. 


e. Offer state and, if possible, city trophies at 1954 AVA 
Convention for highest membership achievements. Basis 
of award to be announced in May, 1954. 


f. Fanfare at AVA Convention Awards Session highlighting 
AVA membership achievements. 


g. AVA officers to attend as many state conventions as pos- 
sible to build morale and membership for AVA. 


h. Membership committee to continue to develop and ini- 
tiate procedures for increasing membership. 





Establishing Teacher Sections for 
All AVA Divisions 


Each AVA Division to have a section for 
teachers with teacher officers to work co- 
operatively with the vice president repre- 
senting the division. Such sections to be 
organized not later than the 1954 Conven- 
tion. 





a. Each vice president concerned to work with teachers and 
effect such a section for his division providing there is suffi- 
cient interest in such a procedure within the division. 


b. AVA Executive Committee to study and promote teacher 
welfare activities. Announcement of some specific welfare 
activities to be made at 1954 AVA Convention. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 





Increasing Public Information and 
Relations 


Increase understanding of vocational educa- 
tion program among organized groups op- 
erating on national, regional, state, and 
local levels. Such groups to include the 
following: 

Agriculture 

Industry 

Labor 

Business 

Women’s Groups 

Distribution 

Educational 

Others 





a. Invite leaders in business and industry to join AVA and 
attend AVA and state vocational association conventions 
and local meetings. 


b. Invite key leaders to participate in conventions and other 
meetings. 


c. Solicit articles from these groups for the AMERICAN VoCa- 
TIONAL JOURNAL. The equivalent of an editorial page or 
pages to be devoted to this purpose with a proper heading 
or title. 


d. AVA leaders at all levels to attempt to get vocational 
education articles published in publications of the various 
groups listed under this item 4. 





Establishing AVA Division Policy 

Statements 

Each division of AVA to establish a policy 
statement as to organizational set-up and 
procedures by 1954 convention. 


a. Each divisional vice president to present policies to AVA 
Executive Committee through Executive Secretary. Policy 


reports to be in hands of Executive Secretary by October 
15, 1954. 





Assembling and Disseminating Facts on 
Vocational Education in 1954. 


AVA office to assemble and disseminate facts 
on vocational education in 1954 for all 
groups who need and can use such infor- 
mation. Such an activity to include pro- 
motion cf: 

Obtaining necessary data to indicate 
present status and future needs of 
vocational and practical arts education 

Providing for compiling of data 

Presentation of data in appropriate 
printed form 

Distribution of data to all interested 
groups 


a. Each state affiliated vocational association be requested 
to contribute an amount equivalent to 35 cents per poten- 
tial member to the AVA emergency fund at the earliest 
possible date. 


b. AVA Executive Committee to appoint committees and 
individuals comprising vocational education leaders from 
various parts of the country to aid Executive Secretary in 
the preparation and presentation of needed data and infor- 
mation. (This is contingent on item a above being carried 
out.) 





7. Increasing Personnel in AVA Office 


Obtain much needed additional help for 
AVA office. 


a. Obtain at earliest possible date additional professional 
help for AVA office. This is contingent in part on item 6a 
above being carried out. 





Studying the Possibilities of Holding 
AVA Summer Convention 


AVA Executive Committee to ascertain the 
opinion of individual members with re- 
gard to holding a summer AVA conven- 
tion. 


a. Executive Committee to appoint a sub-committee to work 
with committee from NVATA in drawing up a question- 
naire to be submitted by AVA Secretary to state associations 
and affiliated organizations in obtaining opinions of indi- 
vidual members. Suggestions on methods of conducting 
this survey to be determined by AVA Executive Committee. 








AVA Members: 


Let’s plan now to insure successful accomplishment of your professional 
organization’s 1954 Program of Work. 


achievement, that will mean professional growth, increased professional prestige for you! 
And vocational and industrial arts education will thereby be expanded as a public service. 


Nationwide cooperation can result in dynamic 


a 
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If you're worried about failures, 
drop-outs, or indifference, take 
some tips from a coordinator 
who reminds us that 


The apprentice needs 


guidance, too! 


By James R. Warden, Coordinator 
Apprenticeship Training 

Denver Public Schools 

Division of Adult & 

Vocational Education 

Emily Griffith Opportunity School 


66 E ARE sorry, BILL, but your 
OY sopecmtictihis is being can- 
celled because it appears that you 
are not interested in what you are 
doing and you don’t seem to have 
what it takes to be a mechanic.” 

Have you ever had to say this or 
something like it to an apprentice? 
If you have, you will realize that 
these are harsh words. Could such 
drastic action possibly be prevented 
through proper counseling and 
guidance? To determine this, let us 
review a method by which similar 
situations may largely be prevented. 

An apprentice applicant is just 
another young man trying to fulfill 
a personal desire. He may have been 
motivated toward this desire by any 
of several sources — family back- 
ground, experiences in formal school- 
ing, acquaintance with successful 
persons in a specific trade, hearsay 
of high salaries, a feeling of 
romance or glamour connected with 
a particular occupation, the neces- 
sity for going to work, wishing to 
utilize his G.I. benefits — or other 
similar stimuli. 

It is the obligation and responsi- 
bility of vocational educators to be 
aware of these desires of young men 
and to be in a position to help them. 
Usually, the apprentice applicant 
wants to know how to get started 
on a bona fide apprenticeship; what 
benefits are to be derived from learn- 
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ing a trade; what are the “ropes,” if 
any; and for what trade should he 
apply. 

The alert vocational educator 
should have many points of contact 
with prospective apprentices as well 
as those already indentured. These 
contacts may be with parents, stu- 
dents in occupational classes, high 
school pupils during career days, 
contractors or employers, trade 
unions, members of organized ap- 
prenticeship classes, the State Ap- 
prenticeship agency, the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship, State Employment 
Service, and other like contacts. He 
should be informed as to sources and 
methods of occupational testing and 
have the ability to analyze such data 
for the lay group. He should be an 
active member of, or consultant to, 
local joint apprenticeship advisory 
committees in order to be currently 
informed as to the need for appren- 
tices in the various trades in his 
community. 


A desirable preliminary step in 
the counseling and selection of ap- 
prentices is testing. A validated 
battery of occupational tests, geared 
to a specific trade, will aid in deter- 
mining the trainee-applicant’s in- 
herent aptitudes, preferences, mental 


Occupational opportunities, 


ability level required for the trade 
and other essential information. 


For the machinist trade, a genera| 
aptitude test battery may include 
tests which attempt to measure the 
following: 


*1. Intelligence, which is the gen- 
eral learning ability; the ability 
to understand instructions and 
underlying principles; the abil. 
ity to reason and make judg. 
ments. 


Verbal aptitude, which is the 
ability to understand the mean. 
ing of words and ideas associ. 
ated with them, and to use them 
effectively. 


*3. Numerical aptitude, which js 
the ability to perform arithme. 
tic operations quickly and accu. 


rately. 


. Spatial aptitude, which is the 
ability to see objects or forms 
in space, and to understand the 
relationships of plane and solid 
objects. 


. Form Perception, which is the 
ability to make visual compari- 
son and see slight differences in 
shapes or shading of figures. 


. Clerical Perception, which is the 
ability concerned with making 
visual comparisons. 


. Aiming, which is a measure of 
aiming, or eye-hand coordina. 
tion which is the ability to con- 
trol rapid movements of the 
hand by what the eye sees. 


. Motor speed, which is a measure 
of the ability to make hand 
movements swiftly. 


. Finger Dexterity, which is the 
ability to move fingers and ma- 
nipulate small objects with the 
fingers rapidly and accurately. 


. Manual Dexterity, which is the 
ability to move the hands easily 
and skillfully. 


*A machinist apprentice applicant 
should make relatively high scores 
on these particular tests. 


In addition to aptitude tests, a 
preference record test should be in- 
cluded. This will tend to indicate 


available to youth and adults 


at the Emily Griffith Opportunity School, Denver, Colorado, 


are pictured on the opposite page. Are the students in your 


community acquainted with your program offerings? 
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an interest pattern of the individual, 
which should be similar to those of 
successful journeymen in the ma- 
chinist, trace. 

The foregoing battery is not only 
a selective device, but helps the ap- 
plicant in visualizing his chance of 
success in a particular occupation. 
It should be remembered that tests 
are not conclusive, but are only in- 
dicative. Often, this preliminary step 
will point out strong characteristics 
in an occupation other than the one 
in which the boy thinks he is inter- 
ested. Should the tests indicate aver- 
age or high scores in the areas nec- 
essary for a chosen trade, the next 
logical step is an interview with the 
joint apprenticeship committee of 
that trade. 

A typical joint apprenticeship 
committee, composed of equal repre- 
sentation. of employers and em- 
ployees from a specific trade, is truly 
representative of that trade in a local 
community. It is not at all uncom- 
mon to find present a total of one 
hundred to two hundred years of 
experience when the years of experi- 
ence of each committee member are 
added together. 

Where, then, is there a_ better 
group of practical men before which 
an applicant can appear for inter- 
view and counseling? Where can a 
prospective apprentice get a more 
thorough explanation of what is en- 
tailed in serving his apprenticeship? 
The vocational educator, as a part 
of this group, can render valuable 
assistance in preparing predeter- 
mined questions to be used in inter- 
viewing applicants and in interpret- 
ing occupational test scores. He 
should be thoroughly familiar with 
veterans administration procedures, 
forms and policies. He should also 
be informed on deferment proce- 
dures as set forth under selective 
service laws. Apprentices and com- 
mittee members both require correct 
information concerning these proce- 
dures. 


The combination of occupational 
tests, plain common sense interroga- 
tion by the committee, factual an- 
swers to the applicant’s questions, 
and a full explanation of an appren- 
tice’s_ responsibilities provides a 
basis of good counseling and guid- 
ance in this situation. Several years 
of the apprentice’s life, financial in- 
vestment by the employer, hours of 
school training, and efforts by the 
committee may all be wasted if the 
initial selection is not sound. 


Many apprentices fail to complete 
their term of apprenticeship and 
“turn out” as journeymen. The rea- 
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sons are varied, but often include 
loss of interest, the prevalence of 
more attractive salaries in other 
fields, family obligations requiring 
more income, being drafted, exploit- 
ation of an employer, and others. It 
is true that in many instances noth- 
ing much can be done to salvage 
these young men as useful future 
journeymen in trades already short 
of skilled craftsmen. However, joint 
committees and vocational educators 
can often anticipate the loss of a 
good apprentice before it actually 
occurs. This may be done by watch- 
ing monthly work records and school 
reports. Any indication that the 
apprentice is not being given the re- 
quired variety of work experiences 
on the job, a decline in rating by the 
foreman, lack of school attendance, 
or a lowering of school grades should 
indicate the need for an investiga- 
tion. The vocational apprentice co- 
ordinator or a subcommittee may 
make the check-up or the apprentice 
may be required to appear before 
the committee. When the facts or 
reasons are apparent, friendly ad- 
vice and corrective measures may be 
instituted through guidance plans. 
This procedure often isolates real 
problems that may be caused by em- 
ployer action or by negligence on the 
part of the apprentice. Correcting 
the problem at its root will tend to 
prevent losing the apprentice. 


Some joint apprenticeship com- 
mittees require apprentices to appear 
before them periodically. This is an 
excellent procedure by which con- 
tinuing guidance can be provided 
throughout the term of apprentice- 
ship. These visitations must not be 
“gripe” sessions. The apprentice 
should have an opportunity to pre- 
ent his viewpoint and offer construc- 
tive criticisms. The committee can 
evaluate his progress through records 
and interrogation. When the ap- 
prentice is definitely out-of-line, his 
attitude and thinking should be cor- 
rected without delay. If he is incor- 
rigible, he should be eliminated for 
his own good, for good of the pro- 
gram and as an example to other 
apprentices. 

During the term of apprentice- 
ship, outstanding apprentices may 
be given leadership responsibilities. 





Here’s the 3-star program: 


good selection techniques, 


continued contacts, and con- 


scientious follow-up. 


These are construed to mean: : iding 
the class instructor in instr Cting 
slow-learners, becoming officers jp 
apprentice union groups, and «cting 
as apprentice representatives on ap. 
prenticeship committees. Need ess to 
say, careful consideration must be 
given before such delegation is made, 
Proper counseling should be given 
the chosen apprentice. He must be 
made to realize the importanice of 
his new responsibilities, that he js 
not to be a show-off, that it is part 
of his training to be a good citizen, 
and that he is fortunate in being 
selected. 

High school graduations are called 
commencement exercises. Apprentice 
graduations are called completion 
ceremonies. The term completion js 
a misnomer. Actually a person never 
learns a trade, he just grows old at it. 
Here again is an excellent opportu- 
nity for further counseling. Leaders 
at apprenticeship completion cere. 
monies should not miss this oppor- 
tunity to give future journeymen a 
charge as to their responsibility in 
assuming the new status. They are 
going to be future class instructors, 
to train apprentices on the job, to be 
committee members, to be foremen 
or employers, and to be contributing 
citizens of their community. 

The foregoing is somewhat of a 
format which may be in practice 
throughout our country today. This 
procedure of apprentice counseling 
and guidance should be extended to 
meet more adequately the needs of 
our younger generation. Every 
youngster should have the opportu- 
nity of being exposed to industrial 
and related subjects from kindergar- 
ten through the twelfth grade. K-12 
programs for mathematics, English, 
science, etc. have been developed for 
general education. Why, then, are 
K-12 programs not desirable and 
necessary for industrial education? 

Only a small percentage of high 
school students continue on through 
college for professional training. The 
greater percentage filter into busi- 
ness and industry. If this majority 
group could have proper guidance 
and counseling through their formal 
education, they would be greatly 
benefited. 

In summary, the program of ap- 
prentice counseling and guidance 10- 
volves the best practices of good 
selection techniques, planned points 
of contact and follow-up with the 
apprentice during training. The 
acceptance of responsibilities for 
guiding and training other appret- 
tices by the new journeymen Is al 
all important aspect of a continuing 


program. 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 





Not the house that Jack built— 


but a department developed from the 


planning experience of experts 


is today’s rigid requirement 


for business training centers. 


NE OF THE MAJoR responsibilities 
O which must be assumed by the 
business education division in any 
State Department of Education is to 
provide guidance and direction in 
the planning, layout, and equip- 
ment for business education depart- 
ments. Education for an ever-chang- 
ing society must be dynamic and 
school design for business depart- 
ments must keep abreast of, and if 
possible somewhat ahead of, imme- 
diate needs. This is very important 
because the community plans a 
building not for 5 or 10, but for 
perhaps 50 years. Hence, foresight 
is imperative in locating and plan- 
ning school buildings to fit contem- 
plated trends in student population, 
educational program, and commu- 
nity service. 

In the past 50 years enough expe- 
tience with business education class- 
rooms has been accumulated, re- 
corded, and critically scrutinized to 
bring a vast fund of resource mate- 
tial to be used in planning better 
and improved functional business 
departments. While the school plant 
is usually considered a community 
problem, developments within the 
past two decades have also created 
a State responsibility that cannot be 
overlooked or minimized. The 
school plant has no meaning apart 
from the instructional policy it 
translates into practice. Functions 
of departments of education in local 
building programs differ in the vari- 
ous states, depending upon state 
law. Usually the department has 


By Dr. John R. Haubert, former 
Chief, Commercial Education 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
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some responsibility for interpreting 
and enforcing minimum legal re- 
quirements to promote good educa- 
tional practices. The trend in the 
duties and responsibilities of state 
directors of business education is to 
act in a consultative and advisory 
capacity on details for those dis- 
tricts and their architects seeking 
such services, leaving the responsi- 
bility for final decisions to the local 
board of school directors. The state 
supervisor of business education is 
the logical person to provide these 
needed consultative services for cur- 
riculum and school plant problems. 
The office of the supervisor should 
be the storehouse where can be 
found the latest materials, research, 
and information concerning func- 
tional layouts and facilities for busi- 
ness education. It is to be assumed 
that the director is a professional 
business educator with considerable 
experience and training. He should 
have acquired a technical under- 
standing of business education at all 
levels and be familiar with the 
needs of various types of communi- 
ties found in the state. 

Architects planning secondary 
school buildings will find the spe- 
cialists in business education in the 
state department of incalculable as- 
sistance in producing a functional 
design. Because many architects may 
have a limited knowledge of special- 
ized fields found in a modern sec- 
ondary school, they must seek advice 
concerning the amount of floor 
space needed to provide adequate 
work stations in rooms used for vari- 
ous specialized business education 
classes, and the arrangement of such 
classrooms based upon the present 


philosophy of business education in 
the community and the state. Care- 
ful analyses of the uses to which the 
various rooms will be put and the 
grouping of associated areas, will do 
much to improve the program and 
avoid the restricting of future offer- 
ings. Progressive state departments 
of education will have available 
sample layouts and plans of various 
units and facilities. ‘These should be 
considered as suggestive plans to be 
modified to meet the local school 
needs. A functional plant is more 
than a series of spaces, each of which 
may be satisfactory for its special 
purpose. The entire department of 
business education should be com- 
prehensively planned for the pro- 
gram of the school and service to the 
community in the light of local re- 
quirements and conditions. 

The state department can be of 
particular value to the small school 
districts which are limited in spe- 
cialized local staff personnel, or 
which cannot employ professional 
education consultants. This is par- 
ticularly true in the small districts 
where the trend is toward consolida- 
tion into larger administrative units 
with one large centralized high 
school taking the place of several 
small schools. In many _ instances 
there will be no business teachers 
available to recommend offerings for 
this new school and to assist in plan- 
ning the layout and equipment. 
Even school districts which have 
some or all of these specialized serv- 
ices should not overlook the valu- 
able assistance available through 
the state office. Whether state ap- 
proval of plans is mandatory or not, 
it is desirable for plans concerning 
business classrooms to be submitted 
to the office of the state supervisor 
in the preliminary drawing stage to 
be evaluated in terms of meeting 
the changing needs of business edu- 
cation. 


General Principles of Layout 

The number of rooms required to 
house the business education de- 
partment is one of the first impor- 
tant questions confronting the 
planners of a new building. It is 
generally conceded that 40 per cent 
of the total enrollment of the pupils 
of a secondary school will take at 
least one business subject. 

Whether the business education 
department be small or large, the 
rooms should be adjoining. If type- 
writing and shorthand rooms are 
adjacent to each other, the teach- 
ing of transcription will be facili- 
tated. While it is highly desirable 
that the business department be lo- 
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1 TYPEWRITING=CAPACITY 30 PUPILS 

2 OFFICE PRACTICE LABORATORY=CAPACITY 20 PUPILS 
3 BOOKKEEPING AND GENERAL BUSINESS-CAPACITY 30 
4 TYPEWRITING—CAPACITY 30 PUPILS 
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SHORTHAND, BOOKKEEPING GENERAL BUSINESS—CAPACITY 30 PUPILS 


GA DEPARTMENT COUNSELING AND INTERVIEWING OFFICE 
68 OEPARTMENT FACULTY OFFICE 


BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


cated so there will be a minimum of 
disturbance from outside noises and 
the maximum amount of natural 
lighting, the same claim may be 
made by all other departments in 
the school. The business education 
department believes its claim can be 
justified by the great amount of 
paper work required in the teaching 
of the skill subjects and by the need 
for undisturbed quiet in shorthand 
dictation. 

Room layout increases in impor- 
tance as more rooms are needed to 
house the department. Typewriting 
and shorthand rooms should be ad- 
joining to provide for quick and 
easy shifting of classes from short- 
hand to transcription. Typewriting, 
stenographic office practice, book- 
keeping, and shorthand are another 
grouping combination which has the 
advantage of transcription ease plus 
that of making available to the 
bookkeeping students, in their free 
periods, the adding and calculating 
equipment in stenographic office 
practice. 

Good lighting is essential to edu- 
cational progress. Improving the 
lighting involves both quantity and 
quality of light. Elimination of 
glare and brightness contrasts are 
essential to eye comfort. American 
Standard Practice for School Light- 
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ing for 1948 specifies the mainte- 
nance of a lighting level of at least 
30 foot-candles in classrooms and 50 
foot-candles for typewriting rooms.! 
Adequate and_ well-diffused light 
must be provided in business educa- 
tion rooms in order that the neces- 
sary copy and drill work may be 
done with comfort. Light from the 
left is best in each room except in 
typewriting rooms, where light is 
desirable from the right because of 
the position of copy. 


Business and industry are becom- 
ing increasingly aware of the part 
color plays in the daily efficiency of 
the worker. There is a decided lag 
in the application of this knowledge 
to the classroom. Properly balanced 
color and light tend to develop more 
alertness and enthusiasm, lessen fa- 
tigue, and induce better care of the 
building through greater pride on 
the part of pupils and staff. There 
is some question whether a business 
department in a school can go as far 
as business has gone in color selec- 
tions and decorating. Certainly the 
colors used should be cheerful, dif- 
fuse light, and be nondepressive. 


1 Illuminating Engineering Society, Amer- 
ican Standard Practice for School Lighting, 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, New 
York, 1948, p. 13. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


° 5 0 
scace 


Some blackboard space is neces- 
sary in each business education 
room. Special needs of the various 
subjects must be studied in order to 
make provisions for adequate board 
space as well as to avoid installing 
costly boards which will not be used. 
It may be advantageous for certain 
business education rooms to have 
blackboards ruled —such as ledger 
and journal rulings for bookkeep- 
ing, and lined boards for the school 
shorthand class. 

Adequate bulletin board space 
should be provided for each room. 
For most effective use by pupils, the 
bulletin board should be advantage- 
ously placed in plain view and be 
easily accessible. The kind of mate- 
rial used should be durable, resili- 
ent, and self-sealing. 

Storage space is necessary for each 
business education room. The type 
and amount of supplies, frequency 
of their use, and accessibility have a 
bearing on the kind of storage space 
selected. Book shelves are needed to 
care for reference books and the 
library of the class using the room. 
Certain business courses will need 
files for their classroom work. 

The increased use of audio-visual 
aids requires the installation of an 
electrical outlet in each room. Addi- 
tional outlets must be provided to 
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take care of present and future 
needs. The nature of the work car- 
ried on in the room will determine 
the number and placement of these 
electrical outlets. Office practice, 
with its many electrically operated 
business machines, requires a large 
number of them. 


Provision should be made for 
office space for the head of the busi- 
ness department or director of busi- 
ness education. In addition to the 
usual desks and chairs and other 
office equipment, there should be 
sufficient filing space for instruc- 
tional materials, pupils’ records, 
placement and follow-up data, and 
business information concerning the 
community. Telephone connection 
should also be provided for the 
business education office. 


In the small secondary school 
with a one-teacher business educa- 
tion department, there is need for a 
combination room where social busi- 
ness subjects as well as skill subjects 
can be taught. Sixteen to 20 type- 
writer drop-head desks can easily be 
accommodated in a full unit room. 
The use of this type of equipment 
makes possible the meeting of the 
entire classroom needs of the de- 
partment. A classroom of a unit and 
a half in size in the one-teacher busi- 
ness department is best for provid- 
ing enough typewriters for economic 
efficiency and some space for busi- 
ness machines suited to community 
needs. 

Proper room facilities and proper 
equipment are essential in the teach- 
ing of any business subject. There 
are subjects taught in the business 
department which do not require 
special room arrangement, size, or 
equipment. However, rooms given 
over entirely to these subjects may 
possess certain advantages due to 
the liberties allowed in arrangement 
and display. Some of these subjects 
are shorthand, business mathema- 
tics, business economics, business 
law, consumer education, and gen- 
eral business. Other subjects which 
usually require specialized rooms 
are typewriting, stenographic office 
practice, clerical office practice, eco- 
nomic geography, bookkeeping, and 
retail selling. Equipment in the spe- 
cialized rooms must be designed to 
fit the instructional needs as well as 
the principles of a modern business 


office. 
Typewriting Room 


Experience has indicated that a 
classroom equipped with drop-head 
typewriter desks should allow ap- 
proximately 25 square feet per 
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pupil. A room which will be used 
for typewriting only can allow less 
space per pupil if individual desks 
or tables of the latest style are used. 
For efficiency of learning and skill 
development, it is recommended 
that typewriters be placed on in- 
dividual desks or tables rather than 
two or more machines on the same 
table. Electrical outlets should be 
provided for the desks where electric 
typewriters will be placed. 


It is questionable whether more 
than 35 typewriters should be placed 
in any one room. For beginning 
classes all of the machines should be 
of the same make, but the advanced 
classes should have an opportunity 
to use two or more of the type- 
writers commonly used in the em- 
ployment area. If there is only one 
typewriting room, the best interests 
require a variety of standard ma- 
chines, with the greatest number 
that of the one most used in the 
offices of the employment area. It is 
suggested that rooms be arranged 
with 4 rows of 7 individual type- 
writing desks in each row, or 5 rows 
with 6 or 7 typewriters in each row. 
All of the machines should be facing 
in the same direction, toward the 
demonstration stand and typewriter 
from which the teacher directs. 


Office Practice 


The office training classroom for 
bookkeeping, clerical, and _ steno- 
graphic pupils should be equipped 
as a business office, because it calls 
for the functioning of skills in an 
environment and under conditions 
approximating those of an actual 
business office. The idea is to create 
an atmosphere of reality where sec- 
ondary school pupils can obtain a 
knowledge of how a business office 
operates and how they fit into the 
scheme of things. 

At one end of the office practice 
room, it is suggested that there be 
two small offices separated from the 
rest of the room by partitions or a 
counter with supply cabinets and 
drawers. One can be used as an en- 
trance as well as a reception room. 
The other may be used by the head 
of the department or the teacher. 

The major portion of the room 
should be divided into various learn- 


ing areas, with each type of business 
machine, calculator, and equipment 
having its section and all makes of 
one type grouped. together. There 
are many types of office machines 
used in the business office. The 
school must carefully select types 
and models found most frequently 
in use as determined by two studies— 
a community survey of the employ- 
ment area, and a follow-up of the 
graduates. Business does not expect 
the school to develop highly skilled 
operators, but it does require work- 
ers with a background of basic 
knowledge which will enable them 
to improve their skill and increase 
their efficiency on the job. The 
“rotation” plan of training in which 
the students rotate from one type of 
machine to another seems to offer 
the best method of instruction. 

Modern business necessitates that 
almost all schools provide instruc- 
tion in the following office machine 
section: duplicating — stencil, fluid, 
and duplimat; ten-key listing ma- 
chines; full-bank listing machines; 
rotary calculators; key-driven calcu- 
lators; small desk-model bookkeep- 
ing machines; transcribing machines, 
filing equipment; typewriters—elec- 
tric, wide carriage, and noiseless; 
and miscellaneous equipment based 
upon local needs. 

It can be truly said that a plan 
for a business department is of little 
value without a practical program 
for replacing business machines and 
other equipment and furnishings. 
Administrators and boards of’ edu- 
cation should adopt a plan for pur- 
chase and replacement programs in 
order to avoid large expenditures in 
any one year because of equipment 
that has become obsolete. It is rec- 
ommended that office practice equip- 
ment be purchased and replaced on 
a 10-year program, with typewriters 
on a 4-, 5-, or 7-year plan. The time 
for replacement will of course de- 
pend upon the extent to which the 
typewriters are used. 

In summary, better classrooms 
will be designed and better use will 
be made of the facilities provided if 
those who work in the classrooms 
and buildings after they are built 
will seek the advice of the state su- 
pervisor of business education in the 
planning process. 





Better classrooms mean better use and better use means better 


training. Business education supervisors are ready—and pre- 


pared—to help in the achievement of the ultimate goal. 





..ever build a park? 


A vo-ag department becomes conservation 


conscious and guess what happens? 


A community, once poor in natural resources, 


takes a new lease on preserving and 


developing the good gifts of Mother Nature! 


i THIS DAY of extravagant uses of 
our resources both for individual 
and world-wide purposes, it seems 
pertinent to give some thought to 
the future and to conserve, even at 
the possible expense of being classi- 
fied “conservative.” 

E. Vail Sheldon, vo-ag teacher in 
Norwich, New York, personally 
planned and put into operation the 
conservation program that is de- 
scribed here. 

One of the 6 major Educational 
Objectives in Vocational Agriculture 
is: ‘““To conserve soil and other natu- 
ral resources.” Though conserva- 
tion has been one of our major ob- 
jectives for more than 10 years and 
much pertinent information and 
valuable services have been available 
to vo-ag leaders and teachers, how 
much is taught through our courses 
for boys or through our special pro- 
grams for adults? 

Instructor Sheldon asked himself 
this question and as a result he can 
today show you what he has done 
about it. He would rather let you 
see the physical proof in the inter- 
esting and beautifully landscaped 
home on a hillside between his 
school and his conservation project 
in Chenango County. Instead, a 
word picture of his accomplishment 
is presented. 


The Need in the Norwich Area 
The Norwich City School District 
is located in approximately the cen- 


Dr. E. R. Hoskins 

Assistant Professor, Agricultural 
Education 

Cornell University, and 

E. Vail Sheldon 

Vo-Ag Teacher, 

Norwich, N. Y. 
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ter of Chenango County in New 
York State and enrolls about 1700 
resident and non-resident pupils. 

To understand the need for con- 
servation practices in this area, one 
should visualize the topography and 
soils of the county and school area. 
Chenango County is part of the 
great plateau region of southern 
New York State, characterized by 
deep valleys, steep and eroded slopes, 
terraces, gently undulating uplands 
and rounded hills. The Chenango 
River flows through the district. 
Many of the hills on the plateau 
regions surrounding this river are 
800 to 1000 feet above the valley 
floor, with a total elevation of 1600 
to 1900 feet. 

The soils reflect the action of gla- 
cial deposits and vary from the rela- 
tively deep, fertile Wooster and On- 
tario series to the Lordstown volusia 
areas of low fertility. 

The Land Classification for Che- 
nango County ranges from the low- 
est in Land Class I to the highest 
in Land Class VI. Approximately 
45 per cent of all land is classified 
in the two lowest classes. 

The Norwich school area is a 
“dairy” region with some 396 farms 
supporting 9800 dairy cows and com- 
prising 58,800 acres, of which ap- 
proximately 70 per cent is in wood- 
land, idle or pasture land. 

As most of the area was once 
wooded, considerable land was 
cleared which has proven unprofit- 
able for the production of cultivated 
and hay crops. This land is often 
abandoned or growing up to weeds, 
brush and inferior trees. 

The Chenango River once fur- 
nished an abundance of food to both 
Indians and white men, but is now 
often just a muddy, polluted stream, 
unfit for the production of our game 


fishes below the city of Norwich, 
Many of the smaller streams dry u 
during the summer months though 
they are raging torrents in the spring 
or after heavy rains. 

Of the game birds and animals, 
only the white-tailed deer has been 
able to maintain or increase jt; 
numbers. The others have dimin- 
ished because of lack of a proper 
food supply, cover, breeding places, 
or water. 

Truly, the need for more conser. 
vation in Chenango County is ap. 
parent. 

What is being done, and what are 
the needs? First, one must realize 
that 45 per cent of the county js 
best suited for growing trees and 
recreational purposes. ‘This means 
that the emphasis in these areas 
should be on forest, wild life and 
water conservation. 


Legislation for Conservation 

To help make and keep lands of 
the above type productive in furnish- 
ing timber, pulpwood, and _ other 
forest products, the New York State 
Legislature, in 1946, passed the New 
York Forest Practice Act. 

This law provides for setting up 
definite standards for the practice 
of forestry on privately owned wood- 
lands in the state with the assistance 
of the State Conservation Depart- 
ment. As of June 1, 1951, in Che- 
nango County, only 164, or 6 per 
cent, of the farmers in the county 
had taken advantage of this act, 
though some 47,726,000 trees have 
been planted. The Soil Conserva- 
tion Service has been active in 
Chenango County since 1941. As 
of June 31, 1951, 552 farmers, or 
19 per cent, had enrolled and re. 
ceived assistance from this agency. 
The Extension Service and Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
have furnished some assistance to 
farmers in conservation practices. 
The young people have not partici- 
pated to any great extent in conser- 
vation. It is estimated that voca- 
tional agriculture classes in the 
county devote less than 5 per cent 
of their time to actual conservation 
units. 

From the above information, it is 
obvious that few farmers are carry- 
ing out an over-all conservation plan 
for their farms, even though many 
agencies are available to assist in 
this work. The young people are 
not learning conservation practices. 

Many fine examples and facilities 
for teaching conservation are found 
in the Norwich school area, but 
these facilities, for the most part, 
were scattered. 
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Opp.: Vo-ag students, Norwich, work with 
enthusiasm to improve the first acre wood 
lot of their park in Chenango County. 


Plans for a School Conservation Laboratory 

Norwich now has an outdoor lab- 
oratory, Hillcrest Conservation Park, 
which should develop a conserva- 
tion awareness in a large number of 
young people and teachers. 


The general requirements for a 
conservation-recreation project area 
were established in relation to 4 
standards: 


The project area should be within walk- 
ing distance from the school. 

It should be of sufficient size—at least 
15 acres. 

It should furnish a variety of facilities 
for teaching many phases of plant, water, 
wild life, and soil conservation. 

It should provide, eventually, several 
opportunities for outdoor recreational 
activities. 


How can a school obtain the use 
of such an area? The area may be 
purchased, as in Norwich, or leased 
on a long-term contract. As the 


Board of Education is responsible 
for any liability resulting from use 


of the area by students under super- 
vision of a teacher, the title or lease 
should be in the name of the Board 
of Education, so that proper liability 
coverage may be obtained. 

With the foregoing criteria in 
mind, the agriculture teacher began 
to look for land (in 1949) which 
would meet the necessary require- 
ments. A tract of approximately 20 
acres was located. ‘The idea was 
discussed with the superintendent of 


schools, and the Vocational Agricul- 
ture III and IV classes. The For- 
estry Service and Soil Conservation 
District aided in forming a proposed 
general plan for developing the area 
that was later presented to the su- 
perintendent of schools for his com- 
ments, suggestions, and approval. 
He suggested that it be presented to 
the faculty early in the fall term 
(1949) to determine its usefulness 
as an aid in teaching more con- 
servation. 

Two meetings were held with the 
school faculty. The general need 
for more conservation education was 
emphasized and the proposed plan 
presented. Questionnaires were dis- 
tributed to all teachers as a means 
of determining their approval or dis- 
approval, with results indicating 
that the teachers thought more con- 
servation should be taught and that 
the proposed project would be of 
considerable help. They were also 


in favor of the recreational part of 
the plan. 

There was considerable delay in 
presenting the proposed plan to the 
Board of Education. This was done 
in June, 1950, by the superin- 
tendent of schools. No vote was 
taken on the project by the Board 
of Education. 


The general idea and plan were 
kept alive by a few teachers and stu- 
dents during 1950 but official action 
was not taken. During the spring 
of 1951, a tract of land of 53 acres, 
adjacent to the originally proposed 
area, was offered for sale at $5 per 
acre. Renewed interest was aroused 
and a small committee of 5 teachers 
and 2 student representatives (Stu- 
dent Council and FFA) was ap- 
pointed by the Faculty Steering 
Committee to study the possible pur- 
chase of the land. The committee 
met with the faculty and Student 
Council and found that both teach- 
ers and students were in favor of 
purchasing the tract with money 
from the Student Activity Fund. 
It was found (because of legal com- 
plications) that the title to the 
property should be in the name of 
the Board of Education because of 
liability coverage. 

When the Board of Education was 
thoroughly acquainted with the pro- 
posed plan for the conservation proj- 
ect area they voted to purchase the 
property and agreed that any future 
profits could be used by the Student 
Loan Fund. 


Here they learn new practices as they lo- 
cate the water line for their well planned 
duck marsh in the conservation park. 
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Developing the Project 


It was recommended that a com- 
mittee composed of the teachers. of 
high school agriculture, science, and 
social studies, a junior high school 
teacher, an elementary teacher, a 
member of the Board of Education, 
and a representative of both the 
Junior and Senior High School Stu- 
dent Councils, should have general 
control of the conservation project 
area for its future development and 
use. 


During the first year (1951-52) 
the Conservation Committee was 
very active in planning and develop- 
ing the work and, as the result of a 
contest, it was named Hillcrest Con- 
servation Park. 


A joint meeting with the Soil Con- 
servation District and the Forestry 
Service was held to develop plans for 
a marsh and pond, trees for reforest- 
ing, wild life borders and woodlot 
management practices. The town 
highway department improved the 
logging road to the park. A meet- 
ing with the administrators and 
members of the Board of Education 
determined general policies concern- 
ing the use of the area and a listing 
of major “projects” for its develop- 
ment together with a conservation 
reference shelf was added to the 
school library. Other activities of 
pupils and teachers included: the 
formation of a Rangers group of pu- 
pils to act as guides and wardens at 
the park; the development of trails; 
the improvement of roads; the im- 
provement of a spring as a source 
of drinking water; cutting and sur- 
veying lines through the swamp; the 
launching of a faculty picnic and 
tour; a 7th and 8th graders’ tour and 
picnic; and the building of feeding 
and game shelters. 

With the approach of the spring 
of 1952, the Agriculture Department 
had improved one acre of woodland 
and cut brush from the areas to be 
reforested. Preliminary planning 
for the pond and marsh had been 
completed. 

Three thousand trees and 2400 
shrubs were planted by the pupils, 
both high school and elementary. 
Over 250 boys and girls participated 
in this project.and a few of the 
ag students served as foremen. The 
science groups held field trips at the 
park and 5 elementary classes used 
it during school periods. 

The New York State Conserva- 
tion Department was approached 
and a plan for a 314 acre marsh was 
developed for approval under the 
Pitman-Roberts Act. 
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Dr. Theodore Eckert, Lawrence 
Hamilton and Wilson Clark, all of 
Cornell University, were invited to 
meet. with the Conservation Com- 
mittee and administrators to discuss 
the inclusion of more conservation 
education in the school curriculum. 
As a result, a suggested curriculum 
for the elementary grades was de- 
veloped jointly by the committee 
and additional elementary teachers. 

The summer and fall of 1952 saw 
several major improvements at the 
park. The Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict built a pond of one-half acre 
and a marsh of 3 and one-half acres. 
The Board of Education paid $500 
for the pond and the marsh is being 
approved under the Pitman-Roberts 
Fund for approximately $900. The 
old road leading to the park was 
greatly improved by sub-basing two 
swamp areas with stone, and 91] 
yards of gravel were spread and 
graded; the ag boys graded, fertilized 
and seeded dams and spillways on 
the pond and marsh; the develop- 
ment of a new picnic area was 
started and a chicken barbecue pic- 
nic attracted 85 persons. Last but 
not least, a conservation workshop 
for all of the elementary teachers 
was sponsored by the committee and 
conducted by the 3 staff members 
from Cornell. 


Providing for the Services of Special 
Groups, Including the FFA 


The Agriculture Department and 
the FFA have had an important part 
in the development of the park. In 
fact, at first, too many teachers 
thought of the park as a project of 
the Agriculture Department rather 
than as a school project. All labor 
has been donated, with the Agricul- 
ture Department and the FFA con- 
tributing their share. As for using 
the park as a teaching aid, there are 


many opportunities: it is and will 
be a near-by area to plan for; help 
is needed to develop and maintain 
a farm pond and marsh; there are 
some 25 acres of woodland requirin 
permanent management; wild life 
areas are to be established and main. 
tained; places for brush-removal 
demonstrations and reforesting prac. 
tices are available; a _ recreational 
area for campfires and picnics is pro. 
vided; opportunities to construct log 
cabins and fireplaces are many and 
varied; and opportunities to prac. 
tice cooperation with other groups 
in the school are ever present. It is 
hoped that the department may per. 
suade and assist 2 farmers, whose 
lands border the road to the park, to 
establish contour farming and strip 
cropping as additional conservation 
practices appropriate to the area. 


Even though much has been ac. 
complished, since the Board of Edu. 
cation purchased the land, many 
things are yet to be done. In fact, 
conservation is never completed, 
even though progress is continually 
made. It is too early in the develop. 
ment and use of this project to make 
definite statements or to draw valid 
conclusions. It has taken consider- 
able time and planning on the part 
of some teachers and pupils. The 
idea was not readily accepted by cer- 
tain teachers, even though some pu- 
pils, both boys and girls, have been 
exceptionally enthusiastic.  How- 
ever, as more teachers became ac. 
quainted with the possibilities in 
teaching conservation through their 
present subjects, much more interest 
has been shown. The workshop 
accomplished a great deal toward 
this feeling and the conservation 
park has stimulated interest in both 
pupils and teachers, beside provid- 
ing practice projects. 





In keeping with one of the six major Educational 


Objectives in Vocational Agriculture — ‘con- 


serve soil and other natural resources’ — Vail 


Sheldon, New York State Vo-Ag Instructor, can 


show you how fo teach a community to conserve! 
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HE EXTENT OF OCCUPATIONAL un- 
Te esetaniling among adolescent 
boys and girls in high school is de- 
cidedly limited. This is further 
borne out by the results of a recent 
survey conducted by the author in 
a comprehensive high school in the 
New York metropolitan area. 

The questionnaire was distributed 
to the students without their ad- 
vance knowledge of the content in 
order to prevent them from looking 
up information beforehand. A total 
of 376 replies included 183 from 
girls and 193 from boys. 

The high school itself has a stu- 
dent body numbering approximate- 
ly 700 in grades 7-12. The central 
district, with 5 elementary schools 
and one central high school, pro- 
vides a superior educational pro- 
gram for some 1,900 pupils. Per 
pupil expenditure is well above the 
national and state averages. Forty 
to 50 per cent of the high school 
graduates go to institutions of high- 
er learning. The school employs a 
full-time guidance director. 

The community in which the high 
school is situated has a population 
of 4,000. It is within easy commut- 
ing range of New York City. Its 
principal industries are a few fac- 
tories, retailing, and the resort trade. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 





















Name: 











Grade: - 











Age: 








Sex: 











Homeroom: 











Please answer the following questions to the 
best of your knowledge. 

1. What occupation do you plan to enter? If 
you are undecided, write “undecided.” 

2. If you are undecided, what occupation do 
you think you might like to enter? 

3. How many people are presently employed 
in the United States in this occupation? 
(Guess) 

4. How much does this occupation pay in dol- 
lars per week or dollars per year? (Guess) 

5. How did you decide to prepare for this job? 
(If answer to 1. is “undecided”, omit this 
question.) 

. Where do you plan to live when you enter 
the above occupation? 

The purpose of the survey was to answer such 

questions as: 

1, Have the pupils made a realistic choice of 
occupation? 

- Do the pupils have a realistic idea of job 
Opportunities? 

» Do the pupils have a realistic idea of the 
pay scale in their chosen vocations? 

» How did the pupils make their choice of 
occupation? 

» Where in their high school program do the 
pupils need more guidance in order to get 
a seats view of occupational opportuni- 
ties? 


» At what grade level should aptitude tests be 
taken? 





















» Does the school need to supplement the 
Present testing program? 
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Research Recommends 


Occupational information in large 


doses for all high school students! 


ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 

Do the pupils have a realistic 

idea of job opportunities? 

Generally speaking, the pupils 
have a realistic choice of occupation. 
That is, there are not too many 
selections of the glamour jobs—avia- 
tion, theatre, etc. Most of the selec- 
tions of occupations are the common 
everyday vocations in which the 
majority of persons make their live- 
lihood. 

The extent of the pupils’ infor- 
mation regarding the number of 
persons in the occupations and the 
salaries to be earned is very limited. 
Their estimates of the number of 
persons and the earnings are to a 
large extent unrealistic. The large 
number of pupils who made no 
guess at all is further indication of 
lack of occupational information. In 
some cases there are evidences of 
collusion in guessing the number of 
employed persons and the earnings. 

Some of the answers make one 
stop to wonder. Such examples are: 

A 12th grade boy guessed that 
there were 500,000,000 engineers— 
more than 3 times the total popula- 
tion of the country. 

An 11th grade boy estimated that 
7 per cent of the total population 
were carpenters—10,500,000 carpen- 
ters. 

A 9th grade boy believes he can 
earn $100 per day or $30,000 per 
year in conservation (forestry) . 

One of the most striking results 
of the survey—and, perhaps the most 
serious from the standpoint of the 
vocational adjustment of these 
young people—is the large number 
of pupils who have what might be 
called “big money ideas.” Let us 
examine a few of these guesses of 
earnings in the vocations: 


Grade Sex 
9th Girl 
9th Girl 
9th Girl 
9th Girl 

10th Girl 
9th Boy 
9th Boy 

11th Boy 
12th Boy 
12th Boy 


These are a few of the more star- 
tling estimates. The large majority 
of the pupils were more generous in 
their approximations with $60 and 
$70 a week a common guess. It 
would seem that the high school is a 
place where occupational informa- 
tion needs to be given to students to 
prevent them from getting the erro- 
neous belief that they are going out 
to earn a fortune, especially in the 
beginning. It might be said that, of 
all the groups, the secretaries seem 
to have the most realistic idea of the 
number of persons employed and 
the money they can earn. 

Another point of interest is the 
number of pupils who would like to 
remain in the local area. In many 
cases this can be accomplished in 
such vocations as secretary, mechan- 
ic, or carpenter. But in others it 
would be impossible to be employed 
in the occupation locally, as there 
are no opportunities in that area. 

The evidence seems to indicate 
that the students have been realistic 
in the choice of type of occupation, 
but they lack essential occupational 
information concerning openings 
and earnings. This would point to 
a need for more vocational educa- 
tion, occupational units in the so- 
cial studies program, and an ex- 
panded guidance program. 

Where do pupils need more guid- 
ance in order to get a realistic view 
of occupational opportunities? 

The answers to the questionnaire 
show that each grade needs more 
guidance concerning job opportuni- 
ties. ‘There are fantastic ideas in 
each grade. 

Where and when should aptitude 
tests be taken; at what grade level? 

Only one or two pupils indicated 
that they had decided to enter an 


Occupation Guess of earnings 
Secretary $80/wk. 
Stewardess $185/wk. 
High school teacher $75-100/wk. 
Waitress $100/wk. 
Nurse $100-150/wk. 
Electrician $150-200/ wk. 
Maritime service $300-500/wk. 
Mason $200-225/ wk. 
Factory worker $100-200/wk. 
Mechanic $7-15,000 





occupation on the basis of aptitude 
tests they had taken. Most had made 
their choice by chance. Aptitude 
tests should be given early in the 
students’ program beginning in 
junior high school. This will en- 
able them to know in what direc- 
tion they might head and to take 
the appropriate courses necessary. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


Too few are going into some oc- 
cupations. Only 7 girls showed an 
interest in elementary school teach- 
ing, a field with a high demand for 
trained people. Only 6 boys want 
to be high school teachers, though 
more men should enter the field. 
Obviously, we are not selling our 
profession to young people. 

Only 5 boys want to be doctors. 
This latter condition may be influ- 
enced by the fact that over the year’s 
only 3 of the school’s graduates have 


By Peter F. Oliva 
Associate Professor 
University of Mississippi 


been admitted to medical schools 
and have gone on to become physi- 
cians. This has not been due to lack 
of ability of the graduates but be- 
cause of limitations on the number 
of medical students accepted. 

Too many may be training for 
some occupations. Fifty-four girls 
want to be secretaries. This repre- 
sents more than 25 per cent of the 
girls in grades 9-12. Some are obvi- 
ously not qualified. 

There are some notable lacks of 
occupational choices. No one chose 
to be a dentist, a printer, a dental 
hygienist, a pharmacist, an optome- 
trist, a barber, or a number of other 
common occupations. There is evi- 
dent also of lack of knowledge of the 
thousands of types of skilled and 


semi-skilled 
dustry. 

If the survey accomplished noth. 
ing else, it stimulated the boys and 
girls and faculty members to thir. 
ing a little more seriously about or. 
cupations and certain economic 
aspects of these occupations. |t 
showed the need for occupational 
orientation and study in the high 
school program. 

It must be remembered that this 
survey was conducted in one of the 
privileged schools of the country 
where per pupil expenditure is well 
above the national average and 
where there are many pupil person. 
nel services. If unsatisfactory re. 
sults are obtained in this setting, it 
can be suggestive that more poorly 
equipped and staffed schools would 
have a greater problem in this area 
of realism and knowledge of occu- 
pations. 


jobs needed by jp. 


SUMMARY OF OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES 


Jobs Girls plan to enter 

or would like to enter 10 
Actress 

Armed forces aoe 
Artist or art teacher.............. 
Beautician 

Bookkeeper 

Business (general) .... 

Buyer 

Clerical 

Dancer 

Dietitian 

Dressmaker 

Factory worker 

Farmer 

Government worker 

Home economist 

Interior decorator 

Journalist 

Librarian 

Medical assistant 


Music and music teacher 


Occupational therapist 
Physical education 
Physical therapy 
Practical nurse 
Publicity director 
Receptionist 
Secretary 

Social worker 
Stewardess 

Teacher, elementary 
Teacher, high school 
Telephone operator 
Undecided 
Veterinarian 
Waitress 


Jobs Boys plan to enter 

or would like to enter 
Accountant 

Announcer (Radio or TV)...... 
Architect 

Armed forces 

Artist 
Athlete 
Automotive engineer 
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GRADES 


GRADES 


Automotive technician 
Building trades 
Business (general) ... 


11 12 Total 
“2 
1 Cabinetmaker 
Chemical engineer 
Chemist 


~ 





Civil engineer 


Clerk 





Conservation 


Draftsman 
Electrical engineer 
Electrician 
Engineer 
Factory worker .... 


1 
2 
7 
4 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
0 
3 
1 
1 
4 


Gas station owner 
Government worker 
Insurance 

Interior decorator ... 


Laborer 


Designer (textile) ... 


BOUTIN asses ckcassctescichaneciece 
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Machinist 
Maintenance worker 
Mason 

Mechanic 


Mortician 
Music 
Photography 


n 
NQONA She eww be 


Physician 
Plumber 
Policeman 


— 


Railroad worker 
Real estate 
Restaurant 
Retail store 
Salesman 


|. 
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_ 
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Statistician (baseball) ... 


Teacher, high school 
11 Teller and banker 
Truck driver 


PING Sessa cice sects nnsarccescins 


Water transportation 
(maritime) 
Veterinarian 


MRR oi osciices Sete 


Mechanical engineer .............. 


Physical education .... 


Radio and TV technician 
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MODEL 
“GHE” 


Smooth and absolutely vibrationless in operation, with wheels thoroughly 
guarded and equipped with synchronized two-wheel brakes which autc- 
matically apply and instantly stop the machine in case of saw blade 
breakage. The finest and safest band saw made. Widely used in industry 
for cutting both wood and metal — and the best possible bet for shop 
training. For complete details write for Bulletin “GHE”. Our line 
contains band and mitre saws to fit every logical budget, built by 


TOOLS WITH FINEST 








sawing machinery specialists. 


ODEL “JDR” DOUBLE 
BOR SAW BENCH 





I's BIG eee 


With 12” swing, 1” collet capacity, 
1%” spindle hole, and 35” center dis- 
tances this newest Logan handles most 
lathe work. 


irs RUGGED... 


Heavy headstock, massive spindle and 
rugged construction throughout make 
it a lathe of precision, stability and 
power, 


i's VERSATILE... 


Hogs out heavy cuts smoothly. Equally 
effective in high speed production and 
second operation work. Sustained 
accuracy at all spindle speeds (38 to 
1260 rpm) is inherent in the ball bear- 
ing spindle mounting. Features like 
extra, large compound and cross feed 
dials adapt it to exacting tool room 
operations. Durable construction and 
enclosed design are important advan- 
tages in the school shop. 


Carries two instantly interchangeable saws or other 
cutterheads on tilting arbors. Only one motor runs 
at a time. Automatic electric brake stops saw 
when current is shut off —no accidents can be 
caused by coasting saw. Write for Bulletin “JDR”. 
Get the complete facts concerning this favorite 

of schools that want the best. We will gladly 
consult with you on your sawing requirements, 


— Besin 
The TANNEWITZ WORKS 


REVOLVING, TILTING = / 





i's ACCURATE... 


Wide-spaced, oversize ball bearing 
spindle mounting means sustained 
accuracy. Total spindle run-out, 12” 
from bearing is less than .0005”. 615.4” 
wide bed is heavily ribbed for rigidity. 
2 V-ways and 2 flat ways precision 
ground to within .0005”. Large dials 
on new carriage permit accurate read- 
ings. Precision built throughout. 


it’s SIMPLE TO OPERATE... 


No spindle adjustment for any speed 
from 38 to 1260 rpm. Dials are easy to 
read, controls easily accessible. Out- 
board drive simplifies belt adjustment: 
New operators quickly master it. 


I's ECONOMICAL... 


By multiple savings—investment, 
maintenance, space and power—the 
12” Logan brings new economy and 
profits to lathe operation. 


Get full facts—See your Logan Dealer—or WRITE to 
LOGAN ENGINEERING CO. 


Lawrence and Lamon Avenues 
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Designed with 


VEMCO 


he Lockheed “Starfire,” latest radar-tracking, 
high altitude interceptor has an “electronic 
brain” which tracks, aims, and fires up to 24 


rockets at the target. 


This plane requires thousands of individual 
drawings before mass production begins. And 
at Lockheed, as in thousands of drafting rooms 
across the nation, VEMCO Drafting Machines 
are used to save time and money in the design 


stage. 


For illustrated catalog showing how VEMCO 
Drafting Machines can pay for themselves in as 
little as three months and for VEMCO Instru- 


ment catalog write — 


V. & E. MANUFACTURING CO. 


766 S. Fair Oaks, Dept. B 


THE LOCKHEED ‘‘STARFIRE”’ 


Drafting Machines and 
Drawing Instruments 


SAFETY FEATURES! 


annewitz= 


BAND SAW with auromaric 2-wHEEL BRAKES 






Pasadena 20, Calif. 
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School Administrators Support 
Vocational Education and 
Continuance of Federal Funds 


At the recent Atlantic City meeting of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators a strong resolution in support 
of vocational education and the con- 
tinuance of federal funds for the program 
was approved. The resolution supporting 
vocational education and land grant col- 
leges reads as follows: 


“The Association recognizes the impor- 
tant contribution to citizenship, to the na- 
tional economy, and to national strength 
and security through the stimulating in- 
fluence of federal financial aid to the land 
grant colleges and for vocational education 
in public secondary schools. 


“We advocate continuation of financial 
support for these important services with 
due regard for the preservation of state and 
local control of education.” 


* * * 


@ Building Fertility to Cut Farm Costs 
is the theme of the 1954 Conservation Essay 
Contest. Annually sponsored by the Na- 
tional Grange and the American Plant Food 
Council, the competition is open to any 
young man or woman who will not have 
reached his or her 2Ist birthday by March 
31, 1954. State and national prizes totalling 
better than $5,000 will go to the winners. 
Further information is available from: 
Grange Conservation Contest, 744 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


* * * 


@ One of the first trade extension classes 
for stereotypers and electrotypers in the 
printing industry was started at the Smith- 
Hughes Vocational School, Atlanta, Ga., 
February 4. Heretofore the printing trades 
have offered related instruction for their 
apprentices through correspondence courses 
offered by the International Typographical 
Union. The Smith-Hughes classes will not 
replace the correspondence course but will, 
instead, supplement it. Subjects included 
are trade math, trade chemistry, blue print 
reading, and safety. Instructor J. E. Belote 
is considered largely responsible for the 
development of this project. 


AROUND THE NATION 





The following message of thanks was 
presented by a Mergenthaler student, Doris 
Crocker, at the dedication exercises for 
Baltimore’s new Mergenthaler Vocation- 
Technical High School, Jan. 17. 


“As a representative of the student body 
of the Mergenthaler Vocational-Technical 
High School, I come to you this afternoon 
with a message of thanks from well-nigh 
two thousand grateful hearts, to whom has 
been given this magnificent school. 

“Let no one tell us that fairies and angels 
have had their day, for we know to the 
contrary. Each of us has experienced the 
thrill of having been touched by the fairy- 
godmother and today we are witnesses to 
a modern miracle. 

“As Cinderella, we have known the drab 
surroundings, the little-to-do-with, the lack 
of recognition, the indifference of the un- 
informed. And in our hearts we prayed 
that from the heavens might come ‘a 
handful of stars.’ 

“Then came the day when, as if by magic, 
some great souls read our hearts and 
whisked us from the ashes, as it were, to a 
glitteringly new and beautiful school, set 
by a huge blue lake, a school proclaimed to 
be the dream come true in vocational 
education. 

“In this happy condition of ours, it is 
not enough to say that our hearts are 
deeply grateful. It becomes us, moreover, 
from this moment on for each to dedicate 
himself to the cause of vocational educa- 
tion. To those great souls of our City for 
their faith, vision and tireless efforts, to 
our beloved Dr. Charles W. Sylvester, who 
dreamed our dream, to the esteemed Board 
of Education who offered sanction, to our 
honorable Mayor and City Council who 
provided the way, and to the worthy tax- 
payers of our City who sacrificed the means, 
we students of Mergenthaler Vocational- 
Technical High School pledge our heads 
and hands and hearts to the success of vo- 
cational education in Baltimore and to the 
general welfare of this great community.” 


Dr. Charles W. Sylvester, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Vocational Education, 
Baltimore, Md., was a featured speaker at dedication exercises for his city’s new, fabu- 


lous Mergenthaler Vocational-Technical High School, Jan. 17. 


Dr. Sylvester was cited 


for his major role in guiding to reality the construction of the school that represented to 


Baltimore a dream of 30 years. 
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Members of the AVA staff attended the ceremony. 


The Commissioner's 
First Statement 


Dr. Samuel Miller Brownell became the 
13th United States Commissioner of Edu. 
cation on November 16, 1953, succeeding 
the late Dr. Lee M. Thurston. On his 
first day of office, Dr. Brownell issued the 
following statement for television prirposes, 
It has subsequently been presented as his 
first report to the profession and the public 
from his new office. 


“I assume the office of Commissioner of 
Education fully conscious of the fact that 
education is a State responsibility which 
the States have wisely delegated in large 
part to the local communities. I am also 
very much aware that there is a national 
concern about this education because the 
effectiveness of America’s greatest national 
resource—its young people—is dependent 
upon the amount, the kind, and the quality 
of education they receive from whatever 
source. The Office of Education was estab- 
lished to collect and diffuse information 
which would assist and promote the im- 
provement of education. It is doing much 
in that direction. It will be my job to see 
that this work is continued and made ever 
more effective. I shall, therefore, expect to 
spend much time in study of what is being 
done, and what are the problems facing 
those concerned with State and community 
educational activities. 


“The need for educational facilities— 
buildings, equipment, and qualified teach- 
ers—is a most evident problem. The increas- 
ing number of students must be cared for. 
No one that I know of would want the 
young people of this generation to have 
poorer educational advantages than their 
parents. Yet, unless we do better than at 
present, that will be true in many parts of 
this land. We know these young people 
need better education because they have to 
meet more complex problems than the 
present generation. It is therefore obvious 
that the Office of Education needs to assist 
States and local communities in their efforts 
to provide the thousands of added teachers 
and classrooms to do this job. I am sure 
that the Office will continue to work with 
community and State school officials, as 
well as the many lay professional organiza- 
tions who are helping to show what are 
the facts about school and teacher needs 
and to see that these needs are supplied. It 
will also help them in their efforts to make 
able young people see the significance of 
teaching, and help in those activities which 
will make teacher education and teaching 
in the communities attract and retain more 
such persons for the schools. 


“There is one other interest of mine that 
I am sure is shared by all in the Office of 
Education, by educators, and by laymen 
interested in education. It is the content 
and spirit of education. I am much more 
concerned about what is learned, how well 
it is learned, and for what it is being 
learned than that those who study go 
through the motions for any given length 
of time. It is my hope that the Office of 
Education can devote much of its energies 
to helping in those activities which will 
make education in this country develop 
more devoted, and more competent citizens 
for the kind of American democracy that 
we all hope for.” 
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with vocational education 


Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations Plans Announced 


Five-state Study of 
Grants-in-aid Launched 


A 5-state study to determine the impact 
of federal aid programs on state and local 

vernments where the services are per- 
formed was launched February 9 by the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions through an award of contracts to 

rivate research organizations engaged to 
conduct the surveys. 

The states selected as being widely repre- 
sentative of the national picture include 
Kansas, Wyoming, Michigan, Mississippi 
and Washington. 

Contracts were awarded for Kansas and 
Wyoming to J. L. Jacobs and Co. of 
Chicago; for Michigan, to Public Adminis- 
tration Service of Chicago; and for Missis- 
sippi and Washington to McKinsey and Co., 
of New York. The research organizations 
are required to submit their reports within 
90 days. 

Governors of the five states were notified 
by Clarence Manion, then Chairman of the 
Commission. 

The survey will encompass 22 federal 
aid programs which represent 87 per cent 
of nearly $3 billion spent annually for all 
federal aid programs. ‘This figure does not 
include administrative costs. 

The grant-in-aid programs to be covered 
in the state impact studies include: 


Public Health 

Hospital Construction—Surveys & Plans 

General Public Health 

Venereal Disease Control 

Control of Tuberculosis 

Mental Health Activities 

Cancer 

Heart 

Maternal and Child Welfare 

labor 

Unemployment Compensation 

Employment Service Administration 

Public Roads 

Post-war Federal Highways 

Prior Federal-Aid Highway Laws 

Public Assistance 

Old Age Assistance 

Aid to the Blind 

Aid to Dependent Children 

Aid to Permanently and Totally Disabled 

Education 

Assistance for School Construction in Federally 
Affected Areas 

Assistance for School Operation in Federally 
Affected Areas 

Vocational Education 

National School Lunch Program 

Housing and Slum Clearance 

Annual Contributions. Low-rent Housing 

Capital Grant—Slum Clearance and Urban 
Redevelopment 

loans for both purposes 


_ The research firms will make their studies 
in accordance with a “prescription” out- 
lined by the Commission. 


The surveys are expected to enable the 
Commission to recommend what functions, 
if any, should be reallocated as between 


the federal, state and local governments 
and what modifications of existing proce- 


dures in the federal aid programs are neces- 
‘ary to eliminate overlapping, unnecessary 
Controls and excessive costs. 
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The state impact studies, according to 
Manion, will show particularly the cur- 
rent effects of the major grant-in-aid pro- 
grams on the states, and will provide the 
basis for determining whether the existing 
programs of federal aid assure the proper 
degree of state control over problems that 
are logically within the state’s jurisdiction. 

Some of the specific problems of interest 
to the Commission are: 


What are the fiscal effects at the state and 
local levels? 

How is state policy affected by Federal 
grants? 

. Would the service be rendered more economi- 
cally and more efficiently if the program 
was the exclusive responsibility of the state 
or the Federal government respectively? 
Is the state neglecting functions for which 
aid is not available? 

What fiscal and administrative controls are 
involved, and what are their effects on Fed- 
eral-State relations? 


According to Manion, the entire field of 
inquiry involves not only an understanding 
of the administration of Federal-State pro- 
grams but also their financing. 

“Further,” he said, “the state studies 
should bring to light administrative ar- 
rangements or policies which are likely to 
permit mismanagement or waste.” 

In addition to the work of the private 
teams the research staff of the Commission 
is collecting and studying material and 
information on a national basis and in 16 
states commissions appointed by the respec- 
tive Governors are engaged in similar 
studies. 

Also hundreds of associations and state 
citizens’ committees interested in one or 
many of the problems of federal, state and 
local fiscal and administrative relationships 
are similarly engaged. 

All research reports are being assembled 
for proper evaluation by the Commission 
and final recommendations to the Presi- 
dent and Congress. 


During the week of February 15 repre- 
sentatives of the chosen research firms met 
in Washington with key representatives of 
the government agencies administering the 
federal aid programs to be studied in the 
selected states. They then entered the states 
designated for the 3-month survey. 

* * * 


At a meeting held on Friday, February 
19, the Commission announced 10 addi- 
tional study committees, one of which is 
to study “federal aid to education.” 

The Commission also increased from 5 
to 7 the number of states to be included 
in a study of the impact of federal aid 
programs at the state and local levels. 

The 2 additional states are being selected 
for later announcement. 

At the February 19 meeting Clarence 
Manion announced his resignation and his 
withdrawal from the Commission. Com- 
mission members reacted immediately in a 
unanimous, formal resolution _ praising 
Manion’s work and leadership. A copy of 
this resolution was forwarded to the Presi- 
dent together with a copy of a progress 
report—the first to be submitted to the 
President since the Commission was named. 
The report dealt primarily with the or- 
ganization of the Commission and plans 
for carrying on its projected work. 


Progress Chart Uses 
Are Three-fold! 


A progress chart is a valuable aide to the 
vocational instructor if it is constructed in 
a simple, yet workable manner. It can 
chart the progress of the student through 
all the steps he should learn and perform 
from year to year in high school and can 
assist the instructor as a placement and 
follow-up device. 

As a chart of progress it enables the 
teacher to know at a glance what the stu- 
dent has learned and in what areas he is 
lacking. Many instructors assert that they 
can recall these steps, and perhaps they 
can, but it is much simpler and more 
scientific to make use of a progress chart 
rather than memory. 

As a placement aide when summer-time 
employment comes about and jobs are 
available for students still in school, a 
glance at the chart shows which student 
is qualified to fill certain job requirements 
demanded by the employer. The same is 
true for part-time and Saturday job place- 
ment during the school term. 

It is an excellent follow-up device when 
used properly. Space is left at the extreme 
end and columns marked for part-time, 
summer-time and employment after gradu- 
ation. 

Whenever the student has worked part- 
time or summer-time, in the trade or a 
related trade, the place of employment is 
recorded. Upon graduation, allow for at 
least 10 spaces in order that changes in 
employment may be noted. Include a 
section to show if he served in the armed 
forces. This will allow for a follow-up 
record of approximately 5 years. 

By recording part-time and summer-time 
employment the instructor is aided in plac- 
ing more students through the employer 
contacts that have been made. 

Many times when the graduate applies 
for apprenticeship in a trade his past em- 
ployment, part-time and summer-time, is 
a valuable instrument in up-grading within 
the trade. 

Progress charts should be made avail- 
able to the students for observation and 
checking. They can note their own progress 
and lack of progress; incentive to put forth 
more effort in learning is created. 

Here is a tool through which the student 
may observe and compare and chart his 
own progress. It is also a device through 
which the instructor can have at his finger 
tips important data on each student for an 
8 year period.—R. E. Morey, San Antonio 
Vocational and Technical School Linotype 
and Printing Instructor. 


Odessa Chase, Margaret Murray Wash- 
ington Vocational High School student 
is the recent recipient of first prize in 
an essay contest in the nation’s capital. 
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Dr. Louis Q. Moss, who served as 
Deputy Director of the University of Mary- 
land’s Inter-American Seminar on Voca- 
tional Education, has returned to Los 
Angeles, Calif., from a technical assistance 
mission in Brazil where he collaborated 
with authorities of the National Industrial 
Training Services in the organization of the 
Institute for Directors of Industrial Train- 
ing in Latin America. 

* * * 

@ Distributive education teachers and 
supervisors in western Pennsylvania met to- 
gether at the University of Pittsburgh De- 
cember 15. Program participants included 
Sidney J. Parnes, Field Instructor of Dis- 
tributive Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Donald Schwing, Coordinator of 
Distributive Education, Greensburg; and 
Samuel W. Caplan, State Chief, Distribu- 
tive education. 

* * * 

@ To perpetuate the memory of Mar- 
shall Byrn, who devoted his lifetime to 
teaching industrial arts at the University of 
Michigan, a curriculum library and study 
center has been established in the Univer- 
sity laboratory schools. This library has 
been made possible through the many do- 
nations to the Marshall Byrn Memorial 


Fund by friends and associates. It will 
contain many of the current texts and ref- 
erence materials on industrial arts and is 
equipped with comfortable furniture, facil- 
ities for shop planning, and audio visual 
equipment. Graduate and undergraduate 
students will use it as a study center. 

Dr. Ralph C. Wenrich, Professor of Vo- 
cational Education, University of Michigan, 
urges industrial arts teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators to inspect the library 
when they are in Ann Arbor. 

* * * 

@ Harold Van Westrienen, who began 
his service as Michigan State Director of 
Vocational Education in July, 1953 was 
honored by the Alpha Omicron Chapter, 
Epsilon Pi Tau Fraternity, Wayne Univer- 
sity at an industrial education luncheon 
recently. Approximately 250 persons heard 
Dr. M. Ray Karnes, University of Illinois, 
and principle luncheon speaker, discuss the 
student design of projects. A. D. Althouse, 
Supervisor of Vocational Education in De- 
troit, lead a discussion on this subject. A 
bound volume of congratulatory letters 
were presented to Mr. Van Westrienen in 
behalf of the group by Earl L. Bedell, Divi- 
sional Director, Vocational and Technical 
Schools, Detroit. 


The Negro vocational agriculture teachers and officials of North Carolina present a 
citation and book of pictures to Congressman Graham A. Barden (N. C.) in appreciation 
for the work he has done through the years in promoting the cause of vocational 


education, which has meant so much to the Negro people of the south. 


The book of 


pictures covers some of the work being carried on in the Vo-ag departments of Negro 


schools in North Carolina. 


The presentation was made during the annual conference 


of Negro supervisors and teacher trainers of Vo-ag, Washington, D. C. 
L. to r.: Prof. S. C. Anderson, teacher of agriculture, Rocky Point, N. C.; Congressman 
Barden, J. A. Francis, teacher of agriculture, South Port, N. C.; and Dr. S. B. Simmons, 


N. C. Assistant State Supervisor of Vo-ag, Greensboro, N. C. 


(Note: On 2 different occa- 


sions, Prof. Anderson and Dr. Simmons testified before Congressional committees in the 


interests of vocational education. 
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Both times they were presented by Cong. Barden. 


Two New Honors For 
A. P. Fatherree 

A. P. Fatherree, 
Mississippi State 
Supervisor of Agri. 
cultural Education 
since 1934, has 
been named “Man 
of the Year for 
1953 in service to 
Mid-South Agricul. 
ture” by the Pro. 
gressive Farmer 
magazine as well as 
the “*Mississippi 
Farmer of 1953” by 
the Mississippi 
Farmer, a state 
farm and _ home 
magazine. 

Dually honored for his dedicated service 
to vocational agricultural education in 
Mississippi, Mr. Fatherree can look back on 
a career that is studded with accomplish. 
ments that have brought the current vo-ag 
enrollment in his state to 12,000 boys, 30,000 
adult farmers, 1,200 young farmers, 2,000 
World War II veterans, and 125 Korean 
War veterans. At the peak of enrollments 
for World War II veterans, 22,000 studied 
under Mr. Fatherree’s state supervision, 


Mr. Fatherree’s efforts have succeeded in 
greatly increasing yields of agricultural 
products in his state. Last spring he under- 
took an intensive program of putting up 
grass legume silage. Many demonstrations 
in storing silage in trench-type silos for 
use when feed is scarce were conducted. He 
has also brought more than 500 head of 
purebred (registered) beef cattle from 
Texas and placed them with members of 
the Mississippi FFA and adult evening class 
students. He has encouraged the use of 
purebred registered bulls. 


In announcing his award, the Progressive 
Farmer said: “For a most admirable job in 


the administration of one of the largest 

and most helpful forces in the service of 

agricultural education, we are honored to 

recognize A. P. Fatherree as ‘Man of the 

Year’ in service to Mississippi Agriculture.” 
* * * 


© Phillip L. McNamee, whose name 
means “vocational education” to thousands 
of people, has recently transferred his base 
of operations as Director of Educational 
Research for the American School from 
Chicago, IIl., to San Jose, California. 

Mr. McNamee, who retired as Chicago's 
assistant Superintendent in Charge of Voca- 
tional Education in 1949 after 32 years of 
service to the city’s public school system, 
has remained active in the field of educa- 
tional research for the American School 
since that time. By many, he was and is 
considered more responsible than any other 
person for developing Chicago’s vocational 
education program from its birth to the 
world-famous status that it has long since 
enjoyed. 

At the time of Mr. McNamee’s retire- 
ment from the Chicago system, Ernest J. 
Simon, then Illinois State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, said: 

“Phillip L. McNamee’s rise in the Chi- 
cago school system and his accomplish- 
ments in the field of vocational education 
make a warm and colorful story of vision, 
leadership, and achievement .. .” 

In the announcement of his affiliation 
with the American School in 1949, Presi- 
dent James McKinney said: ’ 

“The wealth of Phil McNamee’s expe!!- 
ence will be available to the whole field of 
vocational education. His expert counsel 
will be directed without restriction to those 
projects he deems to be important.” 
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Shey Visited Us, eee 


During recent weeks, the following per- 
sons visited AVA headquarters: 

LincotN T. MILLER, Washington, D. C.; 
Ep Dopp, Atlanta, Ga.; M. M. Bryan, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Joy Lee Jounson, Arlington, 
Va. L. H. LancLtey, Washington, D. C.; 
Harry HA.tsteAD, Olympia, Wash.; Boyp 
HarcreAves, Arlington, Va.; Betty Spo- 
naucEL, Arlington, Va.; LERoy B. BUCKNER, 
Winchester, Va.; CHARLES W. SYLVESTER, 
Baltimore, Md.; E. F. R. Horner, Toledo, 
0.; M. E. CoLEMAN, Valdosta, Ga.; GEORGE 
Hurt, Texas; A. L. Teracuey, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Joun A. SNELL, Augusta, Me.; CoLa 
D. Watson, Burlington, Vt.; H. E. Urton, 
Pierre, S. D.; G. R. Cocuran, St. Paul, 
Minn.; R. E. Bass, Richmond, Va.; NELSON 
Hircucock, Athens, Ga.; E. L. McGraw, 
Auburn, Ala.; SENATOR WALTER A. HOLDEN, 
Salem, W. Va.; R. E. Bass, Richmond, Va.; 
Rosert T. STONER, Harrisburg, Pa.; ROBERT 
A. WaLL, Luray, Va.; C. M. MILLER, Kansas; 
J. WARREN SMITH, N. C.; JOHN J. SEIDEL, 
Baltimore, Md.; F. O. Grecory, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; JAMES W. Bishop, Washington, 
D. C.; KATHLEEN W. Crismonp, Washington, 
D. C.; J. RoperT Dopp, Washington, D. C.; 
WALTER WILLARD, Washington, D. C.; 
Epwin MELIN, Michigan (en route Central 
America); ROBERT M. REESE, Columbus, 
Ohio; Cecm E. STANLEY, Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Larry BorosaGE, E. Lansing, Mich.; Tuos. 
H. Quictey, Atlanta, Ga.; SAMUEL L. Fick, 
Sacramento, Calif.; Howarp K. Hocan, 
Washington, D. C.; L. B. Baker, Austin, 
Tex. 

* * * 
@ Arthur R. Stewart, Instructor of In- 
dustrial Electricity, John A. O’Connell 
Vocational and Technical High School, San 
Francisco, California, was recently named 
one of San Francisco’s “Newsmakers of 
Tomorrow.” The announcement was made 
by the Committee for San _ Francisco’s 
Future and climaxed 10 weeks of searching 
by the comimttee to find men between the 
ages of 25 and 40 whose accomplishments 
indicate that they are representative of San 
Francisco’s future leadership. Among the 
100 selected were 3 teachers in the San 
Francisco Unified School District. Mr. 
Stewart is an active member of the Cali- 
fornia Industrial Education Association and 
the AVA. 
~ * * 

@ Dr. James L. Stuart, Agricultural and 
Technical College, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, was the 1953 recipient of Delta Pi 
Epsilon’s annual award for completing the 
study which represents the most significant 
contribution to research in the field of busi- 
ness education. A study by Dr. William 
B. Logan, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University, and JOURNAL 
Editor for Distributive Education was also 
cited as an outstanding contribution to 
business education. 


PLASTICS 


AND SUPPLIES 

Schools in every state of the Na- 
tion use us as their principal source 
of supply. 

We are a leader in the Plastics 
field. Write for free list of plas- 
tics, materials, and supplies. Our 
prices are lower. 


PLASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


2901 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
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G. W. Haverty Heads 
North Dakota School 
G. W. Haverty, 
former Assistant 
State Supervisor of 
Trade and Indus- 
trial Education in 
North Dakota, has 
been named Presi- 
dent of the North 
Dakota State School 
of Science to suc- 
ceed E. F. Riley 
who has served in 
this capacity since 
1921. 
Mr. Haverty has 
also served, since 
1929, as head of the 
trades and engi- 
neering division of the State School of 
Science. In setting up his programs of 
training he has insisted that “instructors 
must be competent men from the trades 
who have the ability to organize and to 
teach; that trades education must be real 
work on real equipment as found in in- 
dustry; and, that the student must be a 
mature individual who has the capacity to 
carry the course successfully and to make 
good when he goes to work.” 

As Assistant State Supervisor Mr. Haverty 
has been instrumental in the establishment 
of part-time training in various towns 
throughout North Dakota. The most recent 
program he has developed for the school 
is the practical nursing department. 

He attended Dunwoody Institute, the 
University of Minnesota, and Colorado State 
College, receiving his BS from the latter. 

* * * 
@ John H. Erickson received the Doctor 
of Education degree in industrial arts 
education at the summer commencement of 
the Pennsylvania State College. The title 
of his dissertation was ‘Recommended 
Equipment Requirements for Comprehen- 
sive General Shops Based on Certain In- 
dustrial Arts Activities and Objectives for 
the Junior High School.” 

Dr. Erickson is Associate Professor of 
industrial arts at Georgia Teachers Col- 
lege. 

AVA Sustaining 
Members 
Vocational Industrial Club of Ohio 

497 East Town Street 

Columbus 15, Ohio 
Macomber Vocational High School 

15th and Monroe Streets 

Toledo 6, Ohio 
Carl J. Schwarzer, President 

Carpenters District Council 

1248 Walnut Avenue 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Plumbers Joint Apprentice Committee 

Stephen Wiemels, Secretary 

16419 Lorain Avenue 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Electricians Local No. 38, IBEW 

3043 Superior Avenue 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Heating, Piping and Air Condition Contractors 

James J. Livingston, Secretary 

1900 Euclid Bldg. 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Painters Joint Apprentice Committee 

Erdman Hal, Cheirman 

1332 W. 117th Street 

Lakewood, Ohio 
Ohio Rural Electric Cooperatives, Inc. 

W. E. Stuckey 

4302 Indianola Avenue 

Columbus, Ohio 
C. J. Schollenberger 

Director of Training 

Dan River Mills, Inc. 

Dan River, Va. 


4 for class projects! 


eee USE 
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Large, light, strong, real 
wood panels help students 
progress faster. Plans avail- 
able for a wide variety of 
classroom projects: furni- 
ture, built-ins, boats, farm 
structures. Write today (USA 
only) stating the kind of plan 
7010 me [-1-1 1 4- Fa 0] ME |) 0] Tol bdo 
as possible, please. Douglas 
Fir Plywood Assoc., Tacoma 
2, Wash. Or see your lumber 
dealer today! 


Buy Only DFPA-Grademarked Panels 


@ Norman B. Eisen, distributive educa- 
tion coordinator, Whittier, California, High 
School, has outstanding support from the 
merchants and top administrators in his 
district. He instituted a refresher course 
in merchandising as part of his pre-Christ- 
mas employment program and placed many 
students with local merchants through his 
school office. 

The distributive education program at 
Balboa High School, San Francisco, found 
practical use for its advertising and mer- 
chandising techniques. Instructor Regi- 
nald Y. Alexander and his students devel- 
oped many ingenious ideas for successful 
accomplishment of the local Junior Red 
Cross Drive.—HArrY STEINBERGER, California 
Association of Distributive Educators. 


C. M. Miller Honored 


Some 200 guests were present to honor 
C. M. Miller, recently retired Kansas State 
Director of Vocational Education at a 
Topeka party January 17. Kansas State 
Board for Vocational Education members 
and Mr. Miller’s staff personnel served as 
hosts. 

H. H. Rich, Coldwater, lawyer, and Chair- 
man of the State Board of Education served 
as Master of Ceremonies and paid tribute 
to Mr. Miller’s 31 years of service as an 
educator. Other guest speakers were G. F. 
Liebendorfer, Nebraska State Director of 
Vocational Education, and J. C. Woodin, 
Wichita Assistant Superintendent in Charge 
of Industrial and Adult Education. 

Several gifts were presented by various 
organizations to Mr. Miller who introduced 
his successor, W. M. Arnold, former Okla- 
homa State Supervisor of Trade and Indus- 
trial Education. 
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GUIDANCE and 
COUNSELING 


WORKSHOP 


at the 


University of DENVER 


Practical problems are discussed under the leadership 
of nationally-known authorities. Especially suited to 
those with course work or background of experience 
in field. July 22 to August 6. 


Write for Summer Session Bulletin to: 
Guidance and Counseling Workshop, Dept. W-2 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 











Look for 
Your April Journal 
and complete information 


on 1954 AVA Convention Plans 





plus “Salute to Pennsylvania” 


and other outstanding features. 
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Definitions of 
Terms Used in 
Vocational and 
Practical Arts 

~ Education 


AVA members asked for a book clarifying the terms 
most necessary for an understanding of vocational and 
practical arts education. To meet this need, the Com- 
mittee on Research and Publications compiled a list of 
commonly-used terms and asked leaders in every field 
of vocational and practical arts education and in every 
state to prepare and approve definitions foreach term. 
The resulting dictionary is now available for your use. 


Single copies $.25; five for $1.00 


American Veoeational Association 
1010 Vermont Ave.. N. W. 
Washington 5. D.C. 














NOW! |.A.A. FOTO FILE 
¢ to help you in your classes! 
_— 


@ 65 PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF WINNING I1.A.A. PROJECTS 


@ CONVENIENT “IDEA FILE” 
FOR YOU AND YOUR STUDENTS 


INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS AWARDS 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Here are 65 examples of projects that 
your students can make in Industrial Arts 
and Industrial Education classes. They’re 
conveniently classified into the 14 divisions 
open to Industrial Arts Awards entries. 


The new Industrial Arts Awards Foto File 
serves two purposes. It’s an actual 
teaching tool for your classroom—and an 
‘idea file” to get your students started 

on original projects of their own. 


HERE’S HOW YOU CAN ORDER YOUR FOTO FILE 


Simply send $2.00 in check or money order with this 
coupon, to cover the cost of producing the file, and the 
Foto File will be mailed prepaid directly to you. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 3000 Schaefer Rd. Dearborn, Mich. 
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L to r.: M. A. Browning, State Director of Vo-Ed, Texas; Roy Rumfield, DECA Vice 
President for the National Convention, Blumfield, Texas; and E. C. Sullivan, Executive 
Vice Pres., and Gen’l Manager, Joske’s of Texas, sponsor of some convention activities. 


@ Final plans have been announced for 
the American Industrial Arts Association 
Convention in Los Angeles, Calif., March 
22-27. 


The first day will include a full sched- 
ule of school visitation. The American 
Council on Industrial Arts Teacher Educa- 
tion and the American Council of In- 
dustrial Arts Supervisors will meet all day 
on the 23rd and on the morning of the 
24th. 

Dr. John R. Ludington, Specialist for In- 
dustrial Arts, U. S. Office of Education will 
be the opening speaker for the first general 
session. The second and concluding address 
will be presented by Dr. R. Lee Hornbake, 
Professor of Industrial Arts, University of 
Maryland, who will serve as co-ordinator 
for the 5 discussion groups that will meet 
on the 24th and 25th. 

Dr. Lynne Monroe of the University of 
California at Santa Barbara, will guide a 
Friday morning program for and by indus- 
trial arts student teachers. It will be devoted 
to elementary school industrial arts. ~ J. 
Lyman Goldsmith and Dr. Kermit Seefeld, 
Convention Co-Chairmen, will be in charge 
ofa live demonstration on ‘why and how to 
do it’ Friday afternoon. The Friday eve- 
ning program will be composed of the an- 
nual banquet and Ship’s party. 


@ At the January meeting of the Na- 
tional Capital Vocational Association, 
Washington, D. C., AVA Executive Secre- 
lary Dr. M. D. Mobley presented the AVA 
membership award banner that was earned 
by this organization when the District of 

lumbia was cited for outstanding mem- 
bership achievement in 1953 at the Chicago 
AVA Convention. Presentation of a dupli- 
cate banner to the D. C. Vocational Associa- 
tion will be made at their annual conven- 
tion later this spring. 
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HATS OFF TO IDAHO AND IOWA 


AVA takes hats off to Idaho and lowa 
—the first 2 states to go over the top in 
membership quotas for 1954! 

The AVA Executive Committee, during 
the 1953 Chicago Convention, worked 
out ‘54 membership quotas for each 
state. Idaho and lowa have already 
surpassed their respective goals so we 
doff our caps and remind the rest to— 
“Let's go, AVA!” 











@ The following are new state vocational 
association officers, recently elected. 


Oklahoma 

Virgil Huston, President; James Champion, 
Vice President for Vocational Agriculture; 
Harry Applegate, Vice President for Dis- 
tributive Education; Gwendolyn Chandler, 
Vice President for Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics; Henry White, Vice President for 
Trade and Industrial Education; Dr. Les- 
lie V. Hawkins, Vice President for Industrial 
Arts; and Hugh D. Jones, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 


North Dakota 

Alice Boen, Central High School, Grand 
Forks, President. 

Nebraska 

Ivy Stacy, President; Merlin Maxwell, Vice 
President; and William Lutes, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


New Mexico 

Albert Meador, President; Roy V. Harrison, 
Vice President; Nelson Lowery, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Minnesota 

Roxana Ford, President; Thomas Raine, 
President Elect; Clarence Pope, Vice Presi- 
dent; and Clifford Horn, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 


DECA Plans 
8th Convention 


The Eighth Annual Convention of the 
D. E. Clubs of America, scheduled for San 
Antonio, Texas, April 25-28, will be at- 
tended by approximately 600 student dele- 
gates and adult sponsors from the 32 states 
which sponsor clubs affiliated with the Dis- 
tributive Education Clubs of America. 

The D. E. Convention program is cen- 
tered on “Distributive Education Pays 
Dividends.” One talk, D. E. Pays Dividends 
to the Student, will be offered by Walter 
Hilliard, former distributive education stu- 
dent (1942), and now an executive with 
Butler Brothers. A second speech, D. E. 
Pays Dividends to the Businessman, will 
feature Vernon Shade, former D. E. student 
(1940), and now personnel manager of a 
large grocery chain. 

In addition to hearing from former stu- 
dents, the delegates will engage in a num- 
ber of professional contests which include 
competitive events in such areas as prepar- 
ing job applications, club scrapbooks, indi- 
vidual student workbooks, business speak- 
ing, advertising layout, sales judging, and 
window display. 

Too, the club officers will give reports 
from the various regions, and reports will 
be heard from the various working com- 
mittees of D E C A which will meet during 
the 3 days. 

Highlight of the convention will be the 
annual banquet and dance, held this year 
in Juarez Plaza, LaVillita. The town-square 
of the city of San Antonio in 1716 occupied 
this site. The banquet, and the after-dinner 
floor show and dance, is sponsored again 
this year by the Sears Roebuck Foundation. 
Sears has been host to this event for the 
past 7 years. Other social events will spark 
the convention program. Sunday evening, 
the D. E. Clubs of Texas are playing host 
for a get-acquainted party which will fea- 
ture a western theme. 

Monday noon, the Allied Stores Founda- 
tion has invited all students and sponsors 
to be guests at a luncheon and fashion show 
in La Villita. Joske’s of Texas, San Antonio 
member store of the Allied chain, is mak- 
ing all arrangements for this event. 

Tuesday morning, adult sponsors are to 
be the guests of the Marketing Division 
of the American Petroleum Institute at the 
Plaza Hotel. 

Convention headquarters and all meet- 
ings will be at the Plaza Hotel which is the 
hub of many conventions held in San 
Antonio. 

* * * 
@ Better Public Relations is the general 
theme of the Ohio Industrial Arts As- 
sociation, scheduled for March 25-27 at the 
Neil House in Columbus. 

President William R. Mason announces 
that sessions will include explanations of 
outstanding industrial arts teaching and 
projects, a discussion of problems common 
to industrial arts teachers, and ways to 
publicize the program. 

A special conference of supervisors and 
teacher trainers has been called for March 
25. Dr. Clyde Hissong, Ohio State Com- 
missioner of Education will be the guest 
speaker at the banquet, March 26. 


We’re Sorry 


In last month’s center spread of pictures 
of presidents of state AVA-affiliated associa- 
tions, William R. Mason was identified as 
President of the Ohio Vocational Associa- 
tion. Mr. Mason serves as President of the 
Ohio Industrial Arts Association and Ma 
Spiker is President of the Ohio Vocational 
Association. Our apologies! 
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Coming Up ee 


Second Annual Conference on Cooperative 
Education, Ohio Union, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, June 28-29. 

President’s Conference on Occupational 
Safety, Washington, D. C., May 4-6. 
American Vocational Association, San Fran- 

cisco, Calif., December 3-7. 

American Industrial Arts Association, Los 
Angeles, Calif., March 22-27. 

American Home Economics Association, 
San Francisco, Calif., July 6-9. 

Distributive Education Clubs of America, 
San Antonio, Texas, April 25-28. 

State Associations 

New York State Vocational and Practical 
Arts Association, Buffalo, N. Y., April 
8-10. 

South Carolina Vocational Association, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., March 26. 

Texas Vocational Association, San Antonio, 
Tex., April 1-3. 
Florida Vocational 
Fla., April 8-10. 
Indiana Industrial Education Association, 
French Lick Springs, Inc., March 25-27. 
Regional Conferences in Vocational 
Education—1954 

North Atlantic Region 

Agriculture, New York City, N. Y., April 
20-23. 

Home Economics, New York City, N. Y., 
March 22-26. 

Trade and Industrial, New York City, 
April 12-14. 

Southern Region 

Agriculture, New Orleans, La., May 3-6. 

Distributive Occupations, Savannah, Ga., 
May 3-7. 

Home Economics Inter-regional, none this 
year. 

Trade and _ Industrial, 
Okla., April 20-23. 

Central Region 

Agriculture, Chicago, Ill., March 9-12. 

Distributive Occupations, Granville, Ohio, 
March 16-19. 

Home Economics, none this year. 

Pacific Region 

Agriculture, Salem, Ore., (Tentative) April 
26-30. 

Distributive Occupations, to be announced 
later. 

Home Economics, none this year. 

Trade and Industrial, Phoenix, 
March 1-5. 








Association, Miami, 


Oklahoma City, 


Ariz., 





“Oliver” Speed Lathes 
make it easy to train 
your students right! 


The No. 51A Lathe is popular in school shops 


everywhere. It swings 12” diameter; turns 24” 
between centers. Has a 48-inch bed. New slide 
control assures 
easy regulation. 
Has four - speed 
motor headstock 
—600, 1200, 
1800, 3600 r.p.m. 
Built for years 
of rugged sery- 
ice. Extra 
lengths and at- 
tachments are 
available. 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
Founded 1890 GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Write for 
Illustrated 
Bulletin 
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In early February, G. Henry Richert 
and Walter F. Shaw of the Distributive 
Education Branch, met with educators 
from Japan and one from Finland, at the 
end of their 5 months’ stay in the United 
States. The visitors reported that they had 
gained many new ideas from their observa- 
tion of classes in business education in a 
number of cities in the eastern and central 
states. 

* * * 

Mildred Huber arrived in Washington 
February 1 to begin a one-year term as 
Assistant National Adviser of the Future 
Homemakers of America. She will work 
with the organization both at headquarters 
and in the field, and will assist with 2 of 
the 4 Regional FHA Meetings this sum- 
mer. Miss Huber is on a leave of absence 
from her position as Special Supervisor, 
Home Economics Education, in California. 

* * * 


A new bulletin, “Guiding High School 
Students of Vocational Agriculture in De- 
veloping Farming Programs,’ has been 
completed by E. J. Johnson and W. N. 
Elam of the Agricultural Education Branch 
and will be published during the first half 
of 1954. It supplants old Bulletin No. 225, 
“Directing Vocational Agriculture Day- 
School Students in Developing Their Farm- 
ing Programs.” 

Mr. Johnson has also completed work on 
the revision of the FFA Foundation Bul- 
letin No. 4, containing information and 
rules for the 1954-55-56 national FFA judg- 
ing contests. 

* * * 

Louise Moore, of the Trade and Indus- 
trial Education Branch, participated in a 
2-day workshop on practical nurse training, 
called at the Walter Reed Medical Center 
by the National Association for Practical 
Nurse Education. Administrators, teachers, 
and supervisors of practical nursing from 
several nearby states discussed common 
problems of recruitment of students, cur- 
riculum changes, and standards of teaching. 

* * * 


Silas M. Ransopher and Edward 
Ludtke recently spent several days with 
educators from Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Chile, and Formosa. These visitors, who 
were particularly concerned with trade and 
industrial education, appreciated viewing 
films about the work of trade schools and 
hoped to learn more about the use of visual 
aids as a device for teaching. The men are 
now on their way to visit classes in a 
number of the states where they will study 
problems of administration, teacher train- 
ing, and choice of equipment for trade 
and industrial classes. 

6 

The Southern Regional Conference in 
Home Economics Education met February 
23-26 at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- 
water Park, Miss. Ata Lee, home economics 
program specialist for the Southern Region, 
was in charge of the meeting at which 
approximately 130 home economics super- 
visors and teacher trainers considered prob- 
lems of program planning in home eco- 
nomics education for secondary schools and 
teacher education. A special 1-day meeting 
on planning space and equipment for col- 
lege home economics departments preceded 
the conference, and was attended by 60 
persons who came from all of the Southern 
states and Puerto Rico. Edna Amidon and 


Beulah Coon of the Home Economics Edy. 
cation Branch served as consultants at both 
meetings. 

* * * 

The Trade and Industrial Educatio, 
Branch was represented by Louise Moor 
at a meeting called by Mrs. Alice K. Leo. 
pold, the new Director of the Women; 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. Play; 
of the Women’s Bureau for future actiy. 
ities were presented to representatives of 
various organizations, including maiiy wom. 
en’s groups. 

* * 

The film capturing the high poiny 
of the 25th Anniversary Convention of the 
Future Farmers of America has been com. 
pleted and copies have been distributed to 
all the states for widespread showing dur. 
ing the balance of the school year. 

” * * 

Edna P. Amidon and Johnie Christian 
of the Home Economics Education Branch 
and the head state supervisors of home 
economics of the 13 states in the Central 
Region met in Chicago, February 15-18, 
to work on current operational and super. 
visory problems. Discussion centered on 
ways of planning state supervisory pro- 
grams to give the best service to local 
homemaking education programs which are 
trying to meet the needs of today’s homes 
and families. Group members shared pr- 
cedures which different supervisors have 
used successfully in their own state pro- 
grams and laid specific plans for making 
their programs more effective in terms of 
the needs in their own state. 

* . * 

Supplement No. 7 to Bulletin No. 180, 
“Summaries of Studies in Agricultural Edu- 
cation,” has been received from the printer. 
The bulletin, which is No. 253, is on sale 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing. 
ton 25, D. C., at 30 cents per copy. 

* * * 


Mrs. Bettye Steel Turner, Itinerant 
Teacher Trainer at Tuskegee Institute and 
State NHA Adviser in Alabama, spent six 
weeks in January and February at the 
national headquarters office of the Future 
and New Homemakers of America giving 
special assistance with the NHA program. 

* * * 


Members of the staff of the Agricul- 
tural Education Branch have exchanged 
meetings with the members of the staff 
of the Extension Service of the Department 
of Agriculture during the past month. 
These meetings are proving valuable in 
considering common problems. 

* * * 


Four members of the Agricultural 
Education Branch accompanied National 
Officers of the Future Farmers of America 
on segments of their 1954 Goodwill Tour. 
A. W. Tenney, Executive Secretary of the 
FFA made the entire tour with the officers. 
The group was accompanied in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, and New York City by W. 1. 
Spanton; in Atlanta, Louisville, Birming- 
ham, and Houston by R. E. Naugher; and 
in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Salt Lake 
City, and Denver by E. J. Johnson. The 
FFA group visited the headquarters of 35 
companies and national organizations. 


HOMECRAFTERS | 
LET H.I.A. SELL 
YOUR Products 


Make money at home by selling your handicraft through non- 
— national iation which p 4 homecraft products. 

oFiT and Save through cooperative sales plans and many 
other group benefits. Join Now, send 83.00 today for years 
membership, service form, descriptive booklet and credentials. 
HOME INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION Inc. 
Derr, T-7 1727 K ST.N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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— 
PAMPHLETS 
Transportation Is Everybody’s Business, 
by James M. Symes, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, The Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
Transportation Association of America, 130 
N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill., 1954. 8 pages. 


* * * 


Money Management, Your Budget, Edited 
by Consumer Education Department, Leone 
Ann Heuer, Director. Household Finance 
Corp., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
1954. 34 pages, 10 cents. 

+ * * 


Shall I Study Pharmacy? The American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, 1954. 
68 pages, 35 cents each; 3 for $1.00; 10 for 
$3.00; 20 for $5.00; 100 or more, $20.00 per 
hundred. (Address orders to R. A. Deno, 
Secretary, AACP, University of Michigan, 
College of Pharmacy, Ann Arbor, Mich.) 

* * * 

Methodist Service Projects, 1954, Vol. XI., 
by Richard G. Belcher. Interboard Com- 
mittee on Christian Vocations, 1001 19th 
Ave. South, P.O. Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. 68 pages, 10 cents each; $8.00 per 
hundred. 

* * * 

California Test Bureau Catalog, 1954. 
California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood 
Blvd., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 80 pages. 

* * * 


Summaries of Studies in Agricultural 
Education, Supplement No. 7. Office of 
Education, Vocational Division Bulletin No. 
253, Agricultural Series No. 64. For sale 
by Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 75 pages, 30 cents. 


AGRICULTURE 

Farm Arc Welding, by J. V. Morford. 
The James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Founda- 
tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio, 1954. 456 pages, 
$2.00. 

This handbook for building, repairing 
and servicing farm equipment has been 
edited in large part from contributions to 
the recent Agricultural Awards and Scholar- 
ship Program sponsored by the Lincoln 
Foundation. It is offered on a non-profit 
basis. 

* * * 

Teaching Vocational Agriculture, by E. 
W. Garris. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1954. 393 
pages, $6.50. 

A new volume in McGraw-Hill’s Rural 
Activities Series, this is offered as a guide 
to students who are planning to teach as 
well as for employed teachers who desire 


professional growth. Practical suggestions 
form its core. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Shorthand in One Week. M. E. Zinman, 
215 W. 91st St., New York 24, N. Y., 1954. 
36 pages, $2.00. 

_A fourth revised edition, this is a self- 
Instruction manual. 
* * * 

Speech, by Dorothy Mulgrave. Barnes & 
Mulgrave, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, 
N. Y., 1954. 270 pages, $1.50. 

No. 89 in the college outline series, this 
a handbook of voice training, diction, 
and public speaking. It is intended as a 


is 
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text as well as a general supplement for use 
with specialized texts. 


GENERAL 

Educating for American Citizenship. 32nd 
Yearbook, Commission on Education for 
American Citizenship. American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 1954. 
615 pages, $5.00. 

This yearbook draws on the excellent 
practices in citizenship education in many 
American school systems. Chapters au- 
thored by individual members of the Com- 
mission and the NEA Research Division 
have been revised through successive meet- 
ings so that the text speaks for the Com- 
mission as a whole. 

* * * 

Life Adjustment Education in Action, 
edited by Franklin R. Zeran. Chartwell 
House, Inc., 280 Madison Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1953. 541 pages. 

Galen Jones, U. S. Office of Education, 
says in a foreword to this book: “This vol- 
ume promises to be a valuable contribu- 
tion to teachers and administrators in their 
endeavors to provide meaningful learning 
experiences to all youth.” 


Twenty-four chapters are included by as 
many authors. Among them are contribu- 
tions from Harry C. Schmid, Minnesota 
State Director of Vocational Education 
(chapter on “Vocational and Industrial 
Education”) and Ramon L. Charles, Kansas 
State Supervisor of Guidance Services 
(chapter on “Guidance Services for Life 
Adjustment Education”) . 

* * * 


Instructional Leadership, by Gordon N. 
Mackenzie and Stephen M. Corey, in asso- 
ciation with James Hall, Veronica Casey, 
Mary Neel Smith, and others. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y., 1954. 209 
pages, $3.25. 

This extensive exploration of school 
leadership problems is the outgrowth of 
3 years of cooperative experimentation 
carried on by Denver secondary school 
personnel and consultants from the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation. Leadership, its functions, and 
methods of functions are covered together 
with factors affecting instructional leader- 
ship in the first part. The second part 
deals specifically with the experiment. 


GUIDANCE 

U. S. Navy Occupational Handbook for 
Women; U. S. Navy Occupational Hand- 
book for Men. Bureau of Naval Personnei, 
Washington 25, D. C., 1953. 

These separate but companion publica- 
tions list for women 72 U. S. Navy Voca- 
tional Information briefs and for men 73. 
They are intended for the use of guidance 
counselors, schools, libraries, and employ- 
ment and youth agencies. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Modern Woodworking Projects, by J. S. 
Turnbull. The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y., 1953. 122 pages. 
Some of the designs in this book are for 
projects that can be made by handwood- 
workers with simple tools; some require 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
HANDCRAFTS 


for Elementary 
SCHOOLS 


Moore-Hamburger-Kingzett 


A Handbook of Practical Sugges- 
tions for Teachers. A brand new 
book that gives the detailed instruc- 
tions needed to insure success with 
elementary school children. Designs 
and patterns for many crafts to 
which ordinary classroom facilities 
can be adapted. Detailed sugges- 
tions for classroom organization and 
administrative procedures. The 
teacher needs no special training, 
since the book contains step-by-step 
illustrations of how to make each 
project. More than 1000 drawings. 


D. C. Heath 
and Company 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


Atlanta, Dallas 
Home Office: Boston 

















... AN EFFECTIVE AND 
UNIFORM INSTRUMENT 
FOR ANALYZING 
YOUR PROGRAM 


Ai Piaclblsipl 
EVALUATING 

a LOCAL PROGRAM of 

TRADE and INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


“We believe that instructors, supervisors, 
principals, and superintendents will want 
this book in their files. It is a valuable 
guide to be used when evaluating a trade 
and industrial education program.” 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION NEWSLETTER 


LIST PRICE $1.50 
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Dept. W-485 
848 East Fifty-Eighth Street 
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New Texts 
for 
Your Classes 





Drawing, Sketching, 
and 
Blueprint Reading 


Coover. A new, functional textbook 
for beginners in mechanical drawing. 
Encourages the student to do his own 
planning, rather than follow the “copy- 
book” type of work. Provides real 
projects with a high degree of student 
interest. Many original problems. 


General Shop 


Groneman and Feirer. A new text 
of the McGraw-Hill Publications in In- 
dustrial Arts. Presents 128 units in 
drawing and planning, woodworking, 
electricity, plastics, leather, and home 
mechanics. Basic information 
tools and materials. 26 projects. 


Machine Tool 
Operation. Parts 
1 and 2, New Editions 


Burghardt and Axelrod. Present 
the most modern machines and _ at- 
tachments, and latest advances in ma- 
chine shop work. New chapters on 
cutting fluids and metal-cutting band 
saws, and expanded material on metal- 
lurgy and hydraulics. Many new 
illustrations, questions, and problems. 


on 


Carpentry for the Building 
Trades—Lair 


Raising Livestock, 2nd Ed. 
—Deyoe, Ross, and Peters 


Successful Dairying—Knodt 


Developing Farm Woodlands 
—Preston 





McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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woodworking machines. The appendix con- 
tains special suggestions to school shop 
instructors. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 

Etching & Engraving, Techniques and the 
Modern Trend, by John Buckland Wright. 
Studio Crowell, 432 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1954. 240 pages, $7.50. 

An assemblage for the collector, the artist, 
and the student, this book deals with the 
theories and techniques of pure line engrav- 
ing, drypoint, messotint, stipple, etching, 
soft ground etching, and other processes 
including lino cut and wood engraving. 

* * * 


The Story of Nursing, by Bertha S. 
Dodge. Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon 
St., Boston 6, Mass., 1954. 243 pages, $3.00. 

Addressed to young people, this book 
covers the rich heritage of the nursing pro- 
fession as well as its future. 

* * * 

Practical Upholstering, by the Commer- 
cial: Trades Institute Instructional Staff. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1953. 296 pages, 
$4.50. 

The procedures explained and dia- 
grammed in this book are “shop-tested.” 
The text is based on study material found 
to be the most effective in actual instruc- 
tion. 


ob sthes to the Editeur 


The following is the full text of a letter 
sent by H. M. Hamlin, Professor of Agri- 
cultural Education, University of Illinois, 
to many educational editors throughout the 
nation. 

I am writing to call your attention to the 
recommendations of the President’s budget 
that federal funds for vocational education 
be cut by 4.7 per cent, and funds for agri- 
cultural extension be increased by 23 per 
cent. 

Vocational education in agriculture 
would, of course, share in the cut in funds 
for vocational education, so that the fed- 
eral government would be increasing ma- 
terially its subsidy to an out-of-school pro- 
gram while reducing its subsidy to an in- 
school program. It is expected that, if this 
small cut in the funds for vocational edu- 
cation is accepted, further cuts will be 
made until the entire appropriation is 
eliminated. 

This sort of action is in line with trends 
in federal policies for many years under 
both parties. You are familiar with Quattle- 
baum’s report, prepared for Congress, 
which listed 275 separate federal educa- 
tional programs under 200 divisions of the 
federal government, most of them entirely 
outside the “public school.” 

It is unlikely that an unsubsidized pro- 
gram of agricultural education can exist in 
the schools in competition with a heavily 
subsidized program outside the schools. 
We have trouble enough now getting and 
holding good, agriculturally trained men in 
competition with other occupations. The 
net effect of the proposed action would be 
to transfer agricultural education out of the 
public school system. 

What may happen to us in agricultural 
education is only a forewarning of possible 
future developments in all public educa- 
tion. Do we want the schools to become 
minor agencies of public education as the 
federal government builds up competitors 
to them in nearly every useful kind of edu- 
cation? 

I believe you can be very helpful to agri- 
cultural education and to the schools in this 
situation.—H. M. HAMLIN 


Report from Taiwan 


Although the principal interest of most 
AVA members is naturally the develop. 
ment of vocational education in America, | 
am sure that some of them would like to 
hear what is taking place in another part, 
of the world. I have recently returned 
from an assignment in Formosa as indys.' 
trial education adviser for the United: 
States FOA Mutual Security Mission to 
China. It was my privilege on this assign. 
ment to work with the Chinese educationa] 
authorities in studying their industrial edu. 
cation program and effecting certain adjust. 
ments which should bring the functioning 
of that program into closer harmony with 
the rapid industrialization now planned 
for the island. The first thing I learned 
was to call-it by its Chinese name, one of 
beauty and longstanding: Taiwan. 

At the time of my arrival in Taiwan, it 
had already become evident to the Chinese 
themselves that their industrial education 
schools were not producing the desired re. 
sults. Industry was not finding the grad. 
uates acceptable for employment in the 
capacities where workers were most urgently 
needed. Many graduates failed to find jobs, 

In the spring of 1953, a survey team of 
Chinese industrial and educational leaders 
made a number of sound recommendations 
for improvement of the in@ustrial educa- 
tional program in Taiwan. My investiga. 
tions supported many of their findings. In 
one school, I found that only one member 
of the faculty had even visited a major 
industrial establishment. None had made his 
living, even briefly, as an industrial worker; 
In Taichung, 100 miles south of the capital, 
Taipei, we began this fall a demonstration 
program of vocational industrial education. 
I found there an alert intelligent faculty, 
anxious to take the lead in trying out a 
new, even a revolutionary, approach to the 
problem. Though lacking in industrial ex- 
perience, they were possessed of the true 
educator’s desire to serve. 

During August the Taiwan Teachers Col- 
lege held a summer session, attended by 
the entire faculty of the Taichung school. 
Here, under the guidance of Professors 
Knobel and Hoole from Penn State, they 
studied job analysis and course organiza- 
tion. With these new and_ not-quite- 
familiar tools they returned to Taichung 
determined this year to produce workers 
that industry would be glad to employ. 
To compensate for their lack of personal 
industrial experience, these teachers have 
the daily “on-the-spot” assistance of men 
from each of the industries for which work- 
ers are being produced. 

A short time after the start of school this 
fall I saw the program in operation. With 
justifiable pride, K. N. Chang, the acting 
principal, took men to the school grounds 
where a 600-foot string of poles was being 
erected, guyed and wired by students; 
to the track field, where still others were 
learning the art of bus driving; and to the 
shops where the first steps of auto mechan- 
ics training were under way. In each of 
these places a regular faculty member was 
working in cooperation with a man from 
the industry concerned. 

Mr. Chang showed me that the revised 
curriculum called for half-time or more i 
“shop type” activity, an arrangement which 
was legalized by the premier in November, 
after it had been in operation for two 
months. I have received word, since my 
return, that the Ministry of Education even 
more recently has accepted “half-time i 
the shop” as a desirable arrangement for all 
vocational industrial schools. — Davin GRA- 
HAM, Counselor and Teacher Trainer, Edi- 
son Technical School, Seattle, Wash. 
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